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WHITEFIELD. 


Ir it should occur to any that the introduction 
of Whitefield as a subject for biographical no- 
tice, is hardly consistent with the intention 
which we expressed at the commencement of 
this series of sketches, of confining ourselves 
to the great and good of our own country, we 
have to say in reply, that America divides 
with England the honor of his glorious career ; 
that if England gave him birth, America saw 
him die, and still holds his venerable dust ; 
that if England can tell of the thousands and 
thousands of her sons and daughters convert- 
ed by his instrumentality, America can furnish 
a list, perhaps even greater, of those who will 
for ever connect their salvation with the pow- 
er of his ministrations. His life was so full 
of interesting and varied incident, that it is 
impossible to do it justice within the brief 
limits to which we are confined ; and to those 
who have leisure and opportunity, we would 
recommend the reading of a tolerably full ac- 
count of his life and character, by Dr. Gillies, 
of Glasgow, published within a year or two 
after W hitefield’s death, as well as a more re- 
cent, more elaborate, and, in some respects, 
more satisfactory, biography from the pen of 
the Rev. Robert Philip; but we are willing to 
hope that the brief sketch which we propose, 
will give to many a more complete idea of 
this wonderful man than they now have, and 
possibly may lead them to inquire for more 
ample sources of information in respect to his 
history. 

George Whitefield was born at Gloucester, 


December 16, 0. S., 1714. His father, who 
was first a wine merchant and afterwards an 
innkeeper, died when this (his youngest) son 
was only two years old; in consequence of 
which his earliest education devolved entirely 
upon his mother. His wonderful powers of 
oratory began to display themselves at a very 
early age; though his thoughts seem never to 
have been directed towards the ministry, till 
he was about seventeen. He had also been 
the subject of some religious impressions at a 
very early period, but his prevailing inclina- 
tions were decidedly opposed to religion, and 
he was at one time in great danger of being 
ruined through the influence of evil compa- 
nions. It pleased God, however, to recover 
him from the snare, to revive these impres- 
sions which he had striven to efface, and to 
render him an earnest and diligent inquirer 
in respect to the salvation of his soul. At the 
age of seventeen he received the sacrament of 
the Supper, and from that time manifested a 
deep interest in religious things, and great 
watchfulness and concern in regard to his spi- 
ritual condition. 

Having enjoyed for several years the bene- 
fit of a public school in his native town, in 
which he became a proficient especially in the 
Latin classics, he was sent, at the age of 
eighteen, to the university of Oxford. The 
state of religion not only in the university, 
but in the country at large, was now exceed- 
ingly low; insomuch that even a belief in 
Christianity was very commonly regarded as 
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evidence of an unphilosophical, if not an im- 
becile mind. Happily, however, the sect of 
Methodists had just arisen at Oxford, with the 
two Wesleys at its head; and if they erred 
in some less important particulars, there is no 
doubt that they exerted a most important influ- 
ence, in reviving the power of vital godliness. 
Whitefield, at the expense of no small degree 
of odium from his fellow students, mingled 
freely with this new sect, and was recognized 
as one of them; but he gradually became 
more rigid in his austerities than any with 
whom he was associated, and he even ima- 
gined that it was his duty to shut himself up 
in his study, till he had so far perfected the 
work of self-mortification, that he could rise 
above the influences of all unhallowed mo- 
tives. To suchan extreme did he carry his 
abstemious habit, that he became sickly and 
emaciated, and was apparently drawing rapid- 
ly near to the grave; but by medical aid his 
health was soon restored, and with it a sound- 
er state of mind, and a more consistent and 
rational course of conduct. From this period 
his grand aim seemed to be to do good to his 
fellow creatures; and he not only availed 
himself of every opportunity of religious con- 
versation with those who were his daily asso- 
ciates, but he devoted much of his leisure to 
visiting among the poor, and especially to 
reading and praying with the prisoners in the 
county jail. 

At the age of about twenty-one, the Bisho; 
of Gloucester, Dr. Benson, sent for him, and 
told him that though he had intended to or- 
dain none under three-and-twenty, yet he 
should consider it his duty to ordain him 
whenever he might apply. Accordingly, by 
the earnest persuasion of his friends, having 
carefully studied the thirty-nine articles, and 
become satisfied that he could conscientiously 
consent to them, and made other preparation 
for the service of a more spiritual kind, he 
was ordained at Gloucester, June 20th, 1736 ; 
and immediately after returned to Oxford with 
the intention farther to pursue his studies in 
connection with the exercise of the ministe- 
rial office. 

Shortly after this, he thought it his duty to 
accept of an invitation to officiate at the chapel 
of the Tower of London; and accordingly he 
spent two months there, preaching, catechis- 
ing and visiting the soldiers. His preaching 
produced a great sensation, and those who 
were inclined at first to sneer at his youthful 
appearance, were soon rapt in admiration of 
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his wonderful powers. Meanwhile, the com- 
munications which had been received from the 
Wesleys in regard to the great destitution of 
religious privileges in Georgia, awakened in 
him the desire, and finally led to the purpose, 
of coming on a sort of missionary tour to this 
The Bishop of London and the 
Archbishop of Canturbury both approved oi 
his determination ; and accordingly, after hav- 
ing made the necessary preparations for his 
voyage, he embarked for Georgia, toward the 
close of December, 1737. Previous to this, 
he had preached in many of the larger towns 
in England, with unprecedented popularity, 
though his fidelity had begun to awaken 
against him a violent opposition. 

Immediately on commencing his voyage, he 
found himself in circumstances most unfavor- 
able to religious enjoyment, being surrounded 
by a set of dissolute soldiers and sailors, who 
scrupled not to utter their blasphemies in his 
presence, and even to hint to him their belief 
that he was an impostor. But by his great 
prudence he succeeded in overcoming their 
prejudices and winning their confidence ; and 
long before they were at the end of their voy- 
age, he was at liberty to preach the Gospel 
as often as he desired, and had the pleasure of 
seeing a large number, among whom was the 
captain of the ship, who had before been a 
scoffing infidel, giving evidence of having 
abandoned their evil habits, and become the 
humble followers of the Lord Jesus. The 
effect of his ministrations was not a little as- 
sisted by the breaking out of an alarming dis- 
ease on board the ship, which not only fur- 
nished occasion for his friendly and benevo- 
lentsoffices, but disposed the minds of those 
around him to greater seriousness, and ren- 
dered more welcome the voice both of conso- 
lation and of instruction. 

Shortly alter he landed at Savannah, he was 
seized with a violent fit of the fever and ague, 
which for some little time confined him; and 
when he had gathered strength'to look about 
upon his new field of labor, he found every- 
thing bore the aspect of an dmfant colony; 
and what was still more discouraging, he saw, 
or thought he saw, that there were some fea- 
tures in its constitution which must be changed 
before any essential progress could be realized. 
He became, at an early period after his arrival, 
deeply impressed with the importance of es- 
tablishing an orphan-house in that region, 
somewhat upon the principle of that founded 
by the celebrated Francke, at Halle; and he 
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had soon so far matured this project that he 
was ready to set about the accomplishment 
of it. 

Having labored between three and four 
months in Georgia, he went about the middle 
of August to Charleston, S. C., where he spent 
a single Sabbath, preaching with wonderful 
acceptance to an immense congregation, and 
then embarked for London with a view to ac- 
complish the double object of obtaining priest’s 
orders, and of laying the foundation of his 
orphan-house. After a most uncomfortable 
and perilous voyage of nine weeks, he found 
himself again in the great metropolis; but he 
soon perceived a change in some who had 
been the friends and patrons of his enterprise. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London particularly, met him with only 
cold civility ; and he quickly ascertained that 
the change had been occasioned by his jour- 
nals, which they regarded as not a little tinc- 
tured by enthusiasm. The trustees of the 
colony of Georgia, however, received him with 
great cordiality, and were pleased not only to 
express their satisfaction of the accounts 
which they had received concerning him dur- 
ing his stay in the colony, but also to present 
him to the living of Savannah, with five hun- 
dred acres of land upon which to erect an or- 
phan-house. Notwithstanding many of the 
pulpits in and about London were closed against 
him, there were enough that were open; and 
he preached constantly to overflowing congre- 
gations, and with most surprising effect. 

In January, 1739, he went to Oxford and 
received priest’s orders, from his ever faithful 
friend Bishop Benson ; and immediately after 
returned to London with a view to make col- 
lections in the different churches in behalf of 
his orphan-house. But by this time the pre- 
judice against him had become so strong, on 
the ground of his supposed fanatical irregular- 
ities, that the ministers of the establishment, 
with very few exceptions, refused him their 
countenance. He went shortly after to Bristol, 
where he met with scarcely a better reception ; 
but he had here the most wonderful success 
in preaching in the open air to the colliers. 
His congregation continued to increase till it 
was supposed to amount to nearly twenty 
thousand. ‘The first discovery of their be- 
ing affected,” he says, ‘‘ was to see the white 
gutters made by their tears, which plentifully 
fell down their black cheeks, as they came 
out of their coal pits. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them were soon brought under deep 
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convictions, which, as the event proved, hap- 
pily ended in a sound and thorough conver- 
sion.” After having made a short tour in 
Wales, and some parts of England, he return- 
ed to London about the beginning of May; 
and by request of the stated clergyman, at- 
tempted to preach at Islington church ; but in 
the midst of the service, the churchwarden 
came and demanded his license, or otherwise 
forbade his preaching in the pulpit. The con- 
sequence was, that he left the church with his 
congregation and preached in the church-yard. 
From this time his preaching was generally 
in the open air; and on the succeeding Sab- 
bath, he ventured into Moorfields, a very pub- 
lic place in ‘London, where, though he had 
been warned that it would be at the peril of his 
life that he should go, he preached to an im- 
mense multitude without any serious molesta- 
tion. Here, and at several other places in the 
neighborhood, he continued to preach daily 
for several months, his common auditories, at 
a moderaie computation, consisting of more 
than twenty thousand, and the most surpris- 
ing results being constantly manifest in the 
awakening and conversion of thousands and 
thousands of souls. During the whole time, 
he was making collections for his orphan- 
house, and his success in this respect was 
scarcely less than in the more important mat- 
ter of turning souls from sin to holiness. 

In August, 1739, he sailed the second time 
for America, and, after a passage of nine weeks, 
arrived at Philadelphia in the early part of 
November. He was then invited to preach 
in the Episcopal churches, and was listened to 
by immense congregations, consisting of per- 
sons from every denomination ; but on visiting 
New York shortly after, he found the Episco- 
pal church there closed against him, in con- 
sequence of which he preached two or three 
times a day, for more than a week, in the 
fields, and in the Rev. Mr. Pemberton’s (Pres- 
byterian) church, to vast assemblages, and ap- 
parently with great effect. 

From New York he travelled south by land 
to Savannah, stopping at various places, espe- 
cially in New Jersey, where he had great 
pleasure in making the acquaintance of Mr. 
(afterwards President) Dickinson, and the 
Tennents. Wherever he preached, and he 
preached at nearly every stopping-place, the 
most earnest attention was awakened, and in 
many cases extensive revivals of religion en- 
sued. 

Previous to his arrival in Savannah, his 
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friend, Mr. Habersham, had selected a lot for 
the orphan-house, of five hundred acres, about 
ten miles from the city; and on the 25th day 
of the succeeding March (1740), Mr. White- 
field, with his own hand, laid the first brick of 
the great house, which he called Bethesda— 
i. e., a house of mercy. By this time nearly 
forty children were taken in to be provided 
with food and raiment; and a house had been 
hired for their accommodation until that which 
was in the progress of building should be rea- 
dy to receive them. 

In August of this year (1740), Mr. White- 
field, in compliance with the urgent invitations 
of some of the most distinguished ministers of 
Boston, such as Dr. Colman, Mr. Cooper, &c., 
made a tour into New England. When he 
was within a few miles of Boston, on his way 
thither, he was met by some of the leading 
inhabitants of the town, among whom was 
the son of Governor Belcher, who had come 
out to welcome his arrival, and to assure him 
of the general interest that prevailed in respect 
to his visit. The Governor himself, with Se- 
cretary Willard, immediately waited upon 
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him in person, and they ever afterwards ° 


showed themselves his cordial and devoted 
friends. Having ascertained that the Episco- 
pal church was closed against him, he began 
immediately to preach in the different congre- 
gational churches, and as these would accom- 


modate but a small portion of those who { 


wished to attend, he quickly adjourned to the 
Common. From Boston he journeyed as far 


east as Portsmouth; thence as far north as | 
Northampton, where he had a most agreeable ‘ 


meeting with the great Jonathan Edwards; 
preaching with mighty power and to immense 
congregations in every important place that 
lay in his way. He then returned to Savan- 
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period. While he was travelling in this 
country, he had written two indiscreet letters, 
in one of which he declared that Archbishop 
Tillotson knew no more of religion than Mo- 
hamed ; and in the other, in which he had at- 
tempted to reply to some of John Wesley’s 
peculiarities, he had used some too unquali- 
fied expressions concerning absolute reproba- 
tion ; the effect of which had been to alienate 
from him not a few whom he had regarded as 
his own spiritual children. Some of them 
treated him not only with coolness but absolute 
contempt; andas they passed by where he was 
preaching, actually stopped their ears that they 
might not even hear the sound of his voice. 
Soon after the prejudice against him began to 
yield, and he was preaching again in different 
parts of the country, with the same wonder- 
ful effect which had formerly attended his 
ministrations. 

About this time he received frequent and 
earnest invitations for clergymen of different 
denominations to visit Scotland; and espe- 
cially from the celebrated Ebenezer and Ralph 
Erskine. But on his arrival there, he found 
that before they could extend to him the hand 
of fellowship, they had a duty to perform in 
setting him right on the subject of church 
government and the solemn league and cove- 
nant. He gave them distinctly to understand 
that this was a matter with which he did not 
wish to trouble himself; that his grand aim 
was to save the souls of men ; and that he was 
ready to preach the doctrine of a free salva- 
tion, wherever he could find persons to listen 
to it. But notwithstanding this embarrass- 
ment, he preached in various parts of Scot- 


» land, to immense, and deeply impressed and 


nah, taking New Haven and New York in his | 
way, and reached the orphan-house on the | 


14th December, having made very considera- 
ble collections during his northern tour, in aid 
of his benevolent establishment. We should 


not omit to say, that of the scores of thou- | 


sands who attended upon his preaching at va- 
rious stages of his journey, there was not a 


small proportion who were awakened, and in ‘ 
the judgment of charity converted, through / 


his instrumentality. 

At the commencement of the next year 
(1741), he made another passage across the 
Atlantic, and reached London about the middle 
of March. But here he found himself in much 
worse odor than he had been at any preceding 
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delighted auditories, and collected during his 
tour not less than five hundred pounds in mo- 
ney and goods for the benefit of his orphans. 

In October of this year he returned to Eng- 
land, and shortly after was married in Wales, 
to a Mrs. James, a widow, between thirty and 
forty years of age; of whom he says, in one 
of his letters, ‘‘ She has been a housekeeper 
many years, once gay, but for three years last 
past, a despised follower of the Lamb of God.” 
Having preached for some time with great suc- 
cess both at Bristol and London, he resolved 
upon the somewhat hazardous experiment of 
attempting to carry the Gospel among the 
multitudes of the lower classes who assembled 
during the holidays to witness all sorts of vul- 
gar exhibitions. At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he took his stand in the field at a conve- 
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nient place, and commenced preaching ; and 
though the greater portion of his hearers had 
come for an entirely different purpose, yet there 
was soon witnessed a degree of earnest atten- 
tion and deep feeling which showed that the 
Spirit of God was present to bless the effort. 
Being thus encouraged, he ventured to return 
at noon, and again at evening ; and though a 
most powerful opposition was excited, inso- 
much that his life seemed in imminent danger, 
yet he was signally delivered out of the hands 
of his enemies, and had the pleasure of know- 
ing that his labors on that day had been bless- 
ed to the awakening, and altimately to the 
hopeful conversion of many hnndreds of per- 
sons. After leaving the field, he resorted with 
an immense congregation to the Tabernacle, 
where he received, as he afterwards said, at a 
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moderate computation, a thousand notes from 
persons under conviction. In giving an ac- 
count of the exercises of that evening in a 
letter to a friend, he says, “I cannot help 
adding that several little boys and girls, who 
were fond of sitting around me on the pulpit, 
while I preached, and handing me people’s 
notes, though they were often pelted with 
eggs, dirt, &c., thrown at me, never once gave 
way ; but on the contrary, every time I was 
struck, turned up their little weeping eyes, 
and seemed to wish they could receive the 
blows for me. God make them in their grow- 
ing years, great and living martyrs for him 
who out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
perfects praise.” 


To be continued. 


THE MISSIONARY TRUMPET CALL. 


BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


Revelations, xiv. 15. 


Turvst in the sickle! ye that weep, 

A world long lost in death and sin ; 
Know ye not well that shadows deep 
Have cast around their fatal sleep, 

From which the slumberer ne’er may win 
Redemption’s bright and gladdening hour, 
Unless ye arm ye in your power? 


See regions where the human soul 
Is prisoned in its awful gloom, 
And sin’s tempestuous surges roll 
Their terrors o’er its rayless tomb ; 
And can ye sleep, or seem to rest, 
Or can ye still the startling cry, 
That bids ye now to labor, lest 
A million souls shall sink and die ? 


Art thou a Christian? Arm ye now! 
No trifling aim be thine to-day ; 

Go forth, and deck some ransomed brow 
With gems of truth to shine for aye! 
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Time hastes away, and months and years 
Are moments, though of toil and pain, 
If thou canst dry one sinner’s tears, 
And teach him glory how to gain. 


Thrust in the sickle! ye that bear 
The signet of Immanuel’s name ; 
Go forth, well armed with faith and prayer, 
Despising every cross and shame : 
The harvest-field is whitening now, 
Will ye not enter in and reap, 
And onward still advancing keep ? 
Obedient to your mighty vow ! 
Shall not the cross, with radiant light, 
Beam on the darkened realms of sin, 
While trusting ye go forth to fight, 
Amid the gathering battle-din ? 
Wake from your slumbers! ye that lie 
Supinely down and dream of rest ! 
Shall the poor wanderer darkly die 
With the pure ray of Heaven unblest ? 
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Thrust in the sickle! while ye may! 

Go, gather in the precious sheaves ! 
This is the Gospel’s freest day, 

When the whole world of spirit heaves ! 
Go, give the groping sons of earth 

Redemption’s song, redemption’s boon, 
And they shall feel a newer birth, 

And night shall flee before the noon ! 
Then shall the sea rejoice and bear 

To every shore its choir of praise, 
And every hill and plain shall wear 

A peerless garb of glorious rays. 





REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. 


In the retirement of a secluded parish like 
ours, you would hardly look for much in the 
way of amusements. Of course, we had no 
theatres nor circus, nor any of the hundred 


play-houses that abound in, and curse this : 


great city. But we had some means of 
amusement, and if they were not so fashiona- 
ble or refined as a comedy or the opera, they 
were far more rational, useful, and free from 
all objections on the score of evil. Now I 
may be able to tell you something of our 
COUNTRY PASTIMES, which will serve to com- 
pensate for the dullness of some of my former 
chapters; yet if this should prove to be no 
better than they, I shall not be greatly disap- 
pointed. And I will begin in the first place 
(as Mr. Rogers used to say), with 


Our Sprnnine Bees. 


Many a city reader never heard of a spin- 
ning bee! Was it a general gathering of the 
good women of the parish with their spinning 
wheels? This may have been the fact ina 
period of time to which my memory runneth 
not back, but such was not the meaning of 
the term in the days of my boyhood. A 
“ bee” was, and is, the name given to a union 
of forces for the accomplishment of any giv- 
en enterprise, which the strength of one 
farmer and his “ hands” could not achieve. 
Or it might be that the work ought to be done 
up at once, and time would be saved by get- 
ting the help of the neighbors, or it might be 
again that they wanted a frolic more than 
they wanted work, and in all these and other 
instances, it was a common thing to invite 
the people far and near to come and take 
hold; and at such times there was plenty of 
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cider and fun, so that the work was play, and 
such gatherings were looked upon as_pas- 
times, rather than as labors. Such were 
chopping bees, and husking bees, and apple 
bees, and the like, some of which may come 
into this chapter, when I have finished the 
description of the one I have begun. Very 
likely in old, very old times, the people did 
sometimes come together with their wheels, 
and in concert spin ever so many skeins of 
yarn at once, helping one another by mutual 
gossip, and cheered by a social cup of tea. 
But in the comparatively modern times that 
embrace the period of my youth (how re- 
spectable that sounds), a “ spinning bee” sig- 
nified a visit given to the minister by his con- 
gregation, on which occasion they presented 
him with various articles useful to him in the 
way of housekeeping, of various sorts, ac- 
cording to the taste and ability of the donor. 
It was usually held in the winter, and as 
yarn, of linen or woollen, was the principal 
article of donation, it came to pass that the 
name of “spinning bee” was given to it as 
its distinctive appellation, though, as I have 
said, it may be that formerly they brought 
their wheels also. 

The plan of operation, or the order of ex- 
ercises, was somewhat on this wise. Very 
early in the afternoon, the wagons, or sleighs 
if there was snow, began to arrive. This 
coming to tea at eight, ten, or twelve o’clock 
at night is a pestilent practice, never heard of 
up in the country where I lived. In that 
goodly place, and in those goodly times, no 
sooner was dinner over (and dinner was at 


’ noon), than the women began to get ready if 
i they were going out to tea, and by one or two 
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o’clock they were on the way. Three was 
late, and if by any accident the company was 
delayed till four or five, they were given up 
as “ not coming” that day. ; 

As the various teams arrived, the farmers’ 
wives came with baskets and bundles, the 
former well stored with biscuits, doughnuts, 
and crullers, which were designed for the tea 
table, and the bundle containing the more sub- 
stantial present which they had brought in 
token of their attachment to the pastor. Some 
retired room was set apart for the reception of 
these gifts, and there the pastor’s wife receiv- 
ed each friend as she arrived, and thanked 
her kindly for the very welcome offering. 
One would bring two or three pairs of nice 
woollen stockings, and she was assured that 
nothing could be more acceptable. Another 
had brought some homespun and home-made 
linen, white as the driven snow, or woollen 
which her own hands had woven into good 
substantial cloth for children’s clothes, and as 
she drew forth her goodly gifts, an air of con- 
scious pride was in her face, as she expressed 
her regret that she could offer nothing better. 
Mrs. Rogers expressed her gratitude in very 
few words, and was scarcely heard before she 
turned to shake hands with another lady who 
had just arrived with a noble cheese! This 
was the fruit of the giver’s own labor; she 
had managed her dairy herself with the help 

_ of her two daughters, each of whom now 
presented sundry rolls of golden butter, that 
kings might long to have and not be able to 
get Then came others, and by this time, the 
room was full of ladies, all of whom had 
come laden with the produce of their own in- 
dustry, and now found a sweet reward of their 
toil in the thought of bestowing it on those 
whom they loved. In another part of the 
house, the men folks were gathered, some of 
them having taken pains to put into the wag- 
on a few bushels of grain, or a quarter of 
beef, or something in that line, and they 
found a place to deposit it, and Mr. Rogers 
was now engaged in profitable discourse with 
them; a privilege which the most of them 
had intelligence enough to appreciate and 
enjoy. Soon the company was all assembled 
in the parlor of the parsonage, and the rest of 
the afternoon was spent in free and easy con- 
versation. Here was a fine opportunity for 
those living far apart to form acquaintance 
with one another, and thus the most distant 
portions of the congregation were united in 
friendship and good neighborhood, as they 
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never would have been but for these annual 
gatherings at the minister's house. In one 
corner of the room, or in another room, the 
young people were together, amusing them- 
selves as young people will; some of them, 
perhaps the children, engaged in some inno- 
cent play, and the rest making such entertain- 
ment as became their years, while the smoth- 
ered laugh, and the half hid practical joke 
which was now and then attempted, showed 
that they understood very well that they were 
in the minister’s house, and that the old folks 
were within hearing. Thus the afternoon 
passed away, rapidly and pleasantly, until the 
tea was ready. The tables, all the tables in 
the house were spread in the kitchen, if there 
was no other part of the house that could be 
used for such a service, and loaded with the 
good things which the company had brought. 
It was not expected that Mrs. Rogers would 
furnish any part of the entertainment. Some 
of the more notable women of the parish su- 
perintended the table, seeing that everything 
was in “ apple-pie order,” and when this was 
done, they would ask out to the “ first table” 
as many of the older set as could be accom- 
modated at once. Perhaps there were places 
at the table for thirty, and when these had 
“ well drunk,” the next set was invited out, 
and then another, till all, including the little 
ones, who waited till the last, had been serv- 
ed. These various tables were waited upon 
by some of the young ladies, who esteemed it 
an honor to distinguish themselves on such 
an occasion, by showing their skill in one of 
the most important parts of housekeeping, 
and if they should thus commend themselves 
to the favorable notice of any observant youth 
of the other sex, it would be no matter of 
surprise. 

These operations being now concluded, the 
company were once more assembled in the 
front rooms of the parsonage, and the shades 
of evening giving notice that it was about 
time to be “‘ getting their things,” and starting 
for home, Mr. Rogers begs them to sit stilla 
few moments longer. He then in few words, 
and with great propriety of language, speaks 
of the pleasure which he and his family had 
enjoyed in the society of their friends, the 
gratitude which they desired to feel for the 
varied and substantial proofs of their kind- 
ness, and of the rich occasion which he and 
his people had for thanksgiving to God 
for the bounties of his Providence with 
which their lives were crowned. He rejoiced 
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that their lot had been cast in the midst of so 
much that called for grateful acknowledgment, 
and he indulged the hope that they would 
so improve their manifold mercies, that the 
good Giver of them all would not be tempted 
to take them away to bestow them on those 
who should improve them more to his praise. 
He then read a psalm which was sung with 
great spirit, after which they all knelt down, 
and Mr. Rogers led them to the throne of Di- 
vine Grace in fervent prayer, invoking the 
choicest of heaven’s blessings on them and 
their households to the latest generation. 

This was the signal for breaking up. Each 
family, as they retired, shook hands with the 
good pastor and his wife, and made them 
“ promise to come and see them,” and with 
many assurances of continued regard they 
found the way to their respective vehicles 
and homes. After they had all gone, or per- 
haps on the following day, Mrs. Rogers pro- 
ceeds to parcel out the various commodities, 
to see what use could be made of matters and 
things in general which had been received. 
The most valuable presents had been linen 
yarn, which was now to be sorted according 
to its quality, and woven by hand; for in 
those days there were few factories in the 
country, and none in those parts. Perhaps 
the whole value of one of these visits to the 
minister and his family was somewhere about 
a hundred dollars, but the chief value was in 
the pledge thus given of affectionate interest, 
and in the opportunity of bringing the people 
together sociably, on common ground, once 
in every year. It has always seemed to me 
to be a fact deeply to be regretted, that in our 
city and village congregations, the members 
have so little social intercourse, and are often- 
times utterly unacquainted with one another. 
They sit in the same sanctuary, and at the 
same communion table, often follow each 
other in prayer at the so-called social meeting, 
yet they cannot shake hands at the close of 
the meeting, for they have never been intro- 
duced! It was quite a different state of things 
in our country church. It was altogether a 
different state of things among the primitive 
Christians, where the mutual love they bore, 
the tender interest which they discovered in 
each other, was pleasing to God, and astonish- 
ing to the unbelieving world. When one 
member suffered, all suffered ; but where the 
brethren are not known even by name, as is 
often the case in our city churches, how can 
the flame of Christian love pervade their hearts 
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and cement the whole as the heart of one 
man? I do not know that “ spinning bees” 
would be the thing for a city church ; but the 
establishment of some meetings at the pastor’s 
house, or at some other suitable place where 
all might come together on an equal footing 
for the purpose of familiar conversation, to 
exchange views and feelings on subjects alike 
dear to all, and especially where the circle of 
acquaintance might be extended and the chain 
of friendship brightened, could not fail to ex- 
ert the most salutary influences. This is an 
inference which I did not intend to draw from 
my first chapter on country pastimes, and it 
may strike the reader as it does me, out of 
place; but I trust the importance of the sug- 
gestion will be admitted, and we will go on 
with the story. 


AppLe-ParinG BEEs. 


The name defines the thing. But they 
were fine times, I assure my readers, and | 
have not grown so old but sometimes I feel as 
if I would give more for one of those winter 
evenings in the long kitchen, paring apples 
and telling stories, than for all the fashiona- 
ble parties, with music and mirth, that I have 
ever attended. They were chiefly confined to 
the young folks, and were usually held in the 
latter part of autumn, or early in the winter. 
It was customary in those days, when as yet 
there was no objection to the free use of 
cider, to make a large quantity of apples into 
“apple sauce,” which was done by boiling 
apples in cider after they were peeled and 
quartered; after which, they were stored 
away for winter consumption. A large quan- 
tity of apples were also pared, quartered, and 
dried, by spreading them on boards and ex- 
posing them to the sun, or by stringing them 
and hanging them in the kitchen or on the 
sides of the house. Now it was no small 
affair to prepare a dozen bushels of apples in 
this way, but the work was light and pleasant, 
and just such work as it is far pleasanter to 
do with others to help you, than to do alone; 
so it was common to assemble the young men 
and maidens from all the country side, or at 
least, as many as the kitchen, the scene of 
action, would accommodate, and each guest 
being provided with a knife, and a dish for 
his chips, the work was begun and carried on 
with all the sprightliness and fun which you 
would naturally expect in such a gathering. 
Plenty of new cider, not strong enough to do 
any mischief, was at hand, and often passed 
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around, together with apples and nuts, and all 
went “‘ merry as a marriage bell.” The boys 
and girls were interspersed to give variety to 
the company; not all the young men on one 
side, and all the young women on the other, 
as is the foolish practice in some of the 
churches where the seats are free; but each 
choosing his own place, and showing his pre- 
ferences by slily locating himself alongside of 
the fair one whose ear he wished to command 
during the evening. For the space of a couple 
of hours the work would go forward with 
spirit, some paring the apples, and passing 
them to others, who would quarter and core 
them; while others still would, with a large 
needle and thread, string them (like enormous 
pearls) prepared to be suspended for the pro- 
cess of drying, or to be reserved for boiling. 
But after hard work, the young folks would 
begin to complain of being tired, and some of 
the more forward would hint the expediency 
of taking a rest. Soon the labor of the even- 
ing was suspended, and an innocent but di- 
verting play was proposed, in which all 
joined with more spirit and glee than the 
ball-room would show, while the merry laugh 
and the happy hit gave the best evidence that 
these young people could be cheerful and gay 
without even the knowledge of one of the ten 
thousand means of amusement which our 
city bred youth deem indispensable. Yet 
these fashionable folly-seekers would proba- 
bly affect a blush, and, perhaps an exclama- 
tion of contempt, if I should add that these 
country plays not unfrequently sent a young 
beau to inflict a kiss upon the half hidden and 
reluctant cheek of the “one he liked best” 
or the “ handsomest girl in the room;” penal- 
ties to be paid for failure in the game; but 
dreadful as such rustic practices must appear 
to the refined people who can sit half the 
night and see a half-dressed girl dancing on 
the stage, or sit in the Tabernacle, as I have, 
and see a girl with bare arms and bosom 
singing for the edification of the Christian 
people of New York; dreadful, I say, as our 
old-fashioned rustic plays must seem to the 
more chaste and delicate sensibilities of the 
refined generation that now dwells in these 
parts, I beg to indulge the opinion that the 
state of society where these dreadful things 
were tolerated, was a thousand fold more vir- 
tuous and lovely than the artificial laws of 
our world of fashion can ever secure. Cer- 
tain I am, that if any young woman had ven- 
tured into church, or into an evening party, 
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dressed, or rather undressed, as I have seen 
married and unmarried females in parties and 
concerts, &c., in the city of New York, she 
would have been driven out of society as one 
who was lost to the first dictates of female 
propriety, and unfit to mingle with the virtu- 
ous and pure. 

But these rural amusements were more 
commonly and more heartily enjoyed at the 


Country W eppincs 

than at any other gatherings. These parties 
were more select, and being often composed 
of those families only who were connected by 
marriage, or intimately acquainted, there was 
less restraint thrown around them, and the 
young people gave themselves a wider mar- 
gin in the selection of their sports and the 
imposition of their penalties. Now, I can 
readily imagine that some of my readers will 
be so fastidious, as to slightly turn upwards 
their facial projections, if I go on to recount 
the sports of the young at a country wedding, 
and so I must confine myself to as general 
and cursory a view of the facts as will be 
consistent with my duty as an impartial and 
fearless historian of those times. Am I at 
liberty to say nothing of the state of society 
then and there? May I pass by in silence 
the very form and feature of the folks, in 
those circumstances where character is de- 
veloped, and the power of the instruction 
they received was likely to exhibit more or 
less of its fruits? I shall therefore tell the 
truth, and here I will add that you may pro- 
bably search the country over in vain, to find 
a community where fewer youth were led 
into habits of vice than in the old country 
congregation where it is my pride to say ] 
had my “ bringing up.” But the weddings. 

These were not merely times for fun. A 
marriage ceremony performed by Mr. Rogers, 
was a solemn season, long to be remembered 
by those more immediately concerned, and 
well calculated to produce a good impression 
upon all who heard it. The form which he 
used was simple and expressive, the vows 
which he required were tender, scriptural, 
and strong, the counsels he gave were weighty, 
plain, and so affectionately urged upon the 
youthful pair, that they could scarcely fail to 
be remembered and referred to in after life. 
And then his prayers—with what earnestness 
and strength he would commend them to the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and in- 
voke upon them the blessings promised to the 
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families that call on his name. In the midst 
of these services the most devout solemnity 
always reigned; and the parents of both par- 
ties appeared to feel (as they should), that a 
most momentous step was taken by their 
children, and the friends around looked on as 
if each had an interest at heart in the future 
happiness of the parties now united in tender 
and holy bonds. After the ceremony, “ cake 
and wine” were handed around, and mode- 
rately partaken of by the company, the days 
of total abstinence being in the future. But 
there was no more drinking after that single 
glass, and I never heard that any weddings 
were disgraced by such scenes of excessive 
indulgence in liquors, as have become com- 
mon in these latter days. Doubtless many 
have thought it right and proper to drink 
wine freely at weddings, though they would 
abstain from it at other times, and thus the 
example of sober men has encouraged the 
young to indulge with less restraint. 

So long as the minister remained, there was 
very little in the way of amusement; not be- 
cause he would frown upon it, nor because 
the amusements were to be such as would 
offend any serious people; but there was a 
silent reverence always felt for the pastor that 
forbade any mirth in his presence, and sobri- 
ety was therefore a tribute involuntarily 
but cheerfully rendered to his exalted worth. 
The young folks did not feel free to laugh 
very loud or to play very hard when the min- 
ister could see or hear them. Mr. Rogers un- 
derstood this very well, and after a little 
pleasant conversation with the family and the 
friends he withdrew and returned to his home. 
This was the signal for the sport to begin. 
Two or three youngsters immediately propos- 
ed as many different plays. which were re- 
sponded to according to the various tastes of 
the party, till at length one was selected by 
the prevailing voices, with the promise to 
play the others afterwards. As at the “ ap- 
ple paring,” the great attraction of these 
plays was found in the fact that whoever 
was “ caught,” either by failing to “‘ catch the 
plate,” or to “find the slipper,” or in any 
other of the operations set on foot, was con- 
demned to “measure off so many yards of 
tape” with such a young lady, or “to walk so 
many times around the room in company 
with another, or to perform some similar pen- 
ance, the more of which he had to suffer, the 
more agreeable it was to him and his partner. 
Many of these plays required not a little 
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“bodily exercise,” and there was quite as 
great a demand for gracefulness and agility 
as in the more fashionable amusement of 
dancing, which I never knew to be attempted 
at any of these parties. Sometimes the older 
folks would catch the spirit of the times, and 
enter with great zest into the amusements of 
their children, being reminded of the days 
long since gone by when they too were 
young, and delighted in the same “ childish 
things.” Often have I seen a grave man of 
grey hairs thus renewing his youth, appa- 
rently the happiest of the party, and the zeal 
with which he engaged in the pastimes of the 
young, gave new life to their spirits, and all 
were as blithe and gay as the birds are on 
this bright May morning while I write. 

It was no very rare thing for them to wind 
up the plays of a merry evening like this, 
with an amusement which certainly was cen- 
surable, and now that I look back upon it I 
am led to wonder that they should ever ven- 
ture upon it; I mean a “ wedding in fun.” 
True, this performance was not attended with 
any of the solemnitzes that belonged to the se- 
rious service, but it was taking an improper 
liberty with a subject and ceremony not to be 
trifled with, and I am sorry that I ever had a 
hand in any follies of that sort. Usually a 
young couple would be found who had no 
great objections to standing up side by side, 
and one of the company would repeat some 
doggerel poetry, being a burlesque upon a 
marriage form, which was no sooner over 
than the whole company would come in pairs 
to salute the bride; which performance, by 
the way, was the real object of the play. In 
such sports as these, the youth amused them- 
selves until ten o’clock, which was always 
looked upon as a late hour to be out. Yet it 
was nothing strange for them to be so much 
engaged in their sports as to forget the flight 
of time, until some of the older ones were 
obliged to remind them that it was high time 
to adjourn. 

No space is left for me in this chapter, and 
it will not do for me to resume the theme 
again, to say anything of several other 
“country pastimes” which were common in 
the days whereof I am now writing. I 
doubtless had a taste for those things then, 
and if any one should say that the frosts of 
age had not killed the taste quite yet, perhaps 
I should be compelled to the soft impeach- 
ment. ‘ Corn-huskings” were seasons of 
great enjoyment among the young farmers, 
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when they came together in the barn and 
husked the Indian corn which had been cut 
up by the roots and drawn under cover for 
the purpose. This was a combination of 
labor and pleasure which I never fancied, and 
of which I shall have nothing to say. But 
the great attraction in the way of out-door 
winter amusement, was sleighing; parties 
being often formed of young people, and older 
ones too, to drive off some twelve or fifteen 
miles, and back again, to the sound of as 
many strings of bells as each man could raise 
for the occasion. And I should like, if I had 
room, to say something about a “ wood bee” 
that took plaee every winter, when the farm- 
ers brought each of them a “ load of wood” 
to the good minister ; or they would meet at 
his house with their teams, and proceed to 
the forest where a lot of wood had been cut 
ready for his use, and in the course of the 
day they would haul enough to his door to 
keep him warm for a year. But all these 
things must be left untold. I very much fear 
that these chronicles will be the only authen- 
tic records to which posterity can refer for 
information about my native parish, and it 
pains me to think how much I must leave to 
pass into perpetual oblivion. Very likely the 
more grave and learned of the readers of these 
pages will say that this number has been 
very foolishly devoted to this trifling subject; 
but it seems to me that no one of my poor 
chapters has more perfectly brought out the 
true state of society, and I do not pretend to 
set up the old congregation as a model for 
others. I describe it as it was, and whatever 
was worthy of being imitated, will commend 
itself to those who read, while the rest may 
be as beacons to warn the world of the evils 
which that good people suffered. 

Those who have but a slight acquaintance 
with the ways of the world in a great city, or 
in our thriving villages, and, indeed, in the 
country at the present day, will be struck 
with the contrast which these scenes present. 
I'am arrested painfully by the thought that 
while light literature, and handsome books, 
and popular lectures, and public meetings, 
offer intellectual entertainment to our youth, 
they are also tempted continually by the se- 
ductive influences of a wicked world, to in- 
dulge in those pleasure that endanger the 
immortal soul. Here in the city I would live 
as I would in China or India if duty called 
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me there; and, therefore, the children whom 
God has given me, must here be trained for 
this world and the world to come. But often 
does my heart turn to that secluded parish 
among the hills, as the very spot where | 
would educate my children for eternity. 
What though the elegances of life were 
there unknown, and nature was in her own 
dress, and men and women walked and talked 
without any other rule than virtue and good 
sense prescribed! What though there were 
no such schools of morals as the theatre, and 
no schools of manners like the dancing schools 
of the metropolis! They had what was bet- 
ter far: the high and holy principles of truth 
and honesty were taught to them by the fire- 
side, and from the pulpit; they saw the power 
and beauty of virtue in the example set before 
them, and early learned to fear God and keep 
his commandments. And then it was some- 
thing to have the character formed in the 
midst of nature’s glorious works; to have 
communion with God in the wide temple not 
made with hands; to hear and see Him, not 
in the wilderness of men’s workmanship here 
in the city, but in the majesty of the forest, 
in the simple beauty of the purling stream, 
and to admire his ever active goodness in the 
springing, growing, ripening grain. O! it is 
a good thing to get a chain from these to a 
child’s heart ; in after life the links will hold 
him fast, and may be among the last to yield 
if he is tempted to become a prodigal. Better 
to make an honest man, though he never 
wear anything but a tow frock, than to train 
a finished gentleman and a finished rogue. 
The chances are a thousand to one in favor of 
the country. Our city merchants advertising 
for clerks, often say “one from the country 
would be preferred.” They know where to 
look for good boys. And although many 
may have thought my account of our up 
country plays not sufficiently refined for the 
elegant pages of a parlor magazine, | will 
trust to their good sense to acquit me of any 
intention to offend their delicate tastes, while 
I have been yielding to the associations of 
early life and running back to the days of 
«* Auld Lang Syne.” 

Something more substantial is in reserve 
for the future numbers of this series, if the 
patience of the readers does not weary with 
the humble theme. 
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THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 





BY T. B. READ. 





In all our hopes, our ills, and fears, 
In all our joys, our woes, and tears, 
We are a numerous brotherhood. 


Bricut rose the morn of dewy May, 

When broken stems and naked spray, 

Recalled the scenes of yesterday, 

And told how flowers were gathered there 

To bind the May-queen’s flowing hair ; 

I saw an old man, grey and bent, 

Stand gazing on a child that sent 

His playful hands that way and this, 

As swimming in a sea of bliss— 

AFFECTION swelled the old man’s heart, 

He smiled and said, “‘ Sweet child, thou art 
My brother!” 


High blazed the noon ; and July’s sun 

Had called the flowerets, every one, 

From stalk, and stem, and vines that run 

O’er hanging limbs to weave a bower, 

Where love might pass his wonted hour— 

The old man down the grove espied 

A youth who knelt to love and pride— 

The maiden’s eye grew overcast, 

And dewed her lover’s cheek at last ; 

RememBRaNcE swelled the old man’s heart, 

And forced the sigh, ‘* Ah, youth, thou art 
My brother !” 


October’s leaves were turning sere, 
And sunset hour was drawing near, 
When flowerets fell, each as a tear 
That pitying Autumn freely gave 
Upon her elder sister’s grave— 
The old man saw a funeral train 
Come winding down the church-yard lane ; 
There chief *mid those who mourned the dead, 
Stout manhood stood uncomforted :— 
Arr.iction swelled that aged heart, 
He bowed and wept, “ Indeed, thou art 
My brother !”” 


*T was evening, and December weather, 
Had swept the leaves from hill to heather, 
All wailing while it wrapped together 
Spring, Suunmer, Autumn, in their sheet 
Of drifting snow and winding sleet~— 
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The old man rested on his stave 

Beside an old man’s new-made grave ; 
Beneath him lay the mouldering form— 
A star broke through the dusky storm— 
Then Resignation soothed his heart, 

He smiled, and said, ‘‘ In heaven thou art, 


My brother !” 


NOVEL READING. 


Amone people of evangelical sentiment, it is 
the general belief that addictedness to novel 
reading is pernicious and wrong; that it inter- 
feres alike with healthful mental discipline 
and with that moral culture of the heart 
which is necessary to our well-being here and 
hereafter. To most young people, however, 
it is extremely irksome to be restrained from 
such reading, and they are disposed to attri- 
bute it to narrowness and prejudice, that their 
wishes and tastes are resisted. And then the 
torrent of fictitious and imaginative literature 
sweeps everything before it. The abundance, 
the cheapness, and the fashionableness of 
such books, strengthen the temptation, and 
increase the facility of transgression to such a 
degree, that not the most positive parental 
interdiction can prevent at least the stealthy 
gratification of the morbid hungering and 
thirsting of the youthful novel reader. 

I confess, Mr. Editor, that while I have 
felt the liveliest interest in the success of the 
Parlor Magazine, I have wondered how you 
could make headway against the overwhelm- 
ing tide. ‘O, dear,” said one of your sub- 
scribers the other day, “I wish the Parlor 
Magazine would give us more stories ; I love 
a ‘spicy tale; it is the only sort of reading 
worth anything to my taste.” The speaker 
was a lady about thirty-five years old, the 
mother of four or five children, a professor of 
religion, and considered an intelligent, well 
educated woman. The disorder is epidemic, 
and no class or age escapes it. 

To show that the objection to novel reading 
is founded not in prejudice, but in principle, 
is the object of the following brief sugges- 
tion, to which candid attention is particularly 
requested. 

And in the first place, the practice of novel 
reading consumes a great deal of time without 
making any valuable return. The most val- 
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uable of a!l our possessions is time. Money, 
houses, lands, all are as chaff compared with 
the preciousness of time. The novel reader 
spends his, or as much of it as he can take 
from his ordinary avocations, on fictitious 
stories that make him no wiser and no better 
than he was before. Indeed, it is no part of 
their design to impart wisdom, or add to our 
knowledge. Their professed object is to 
amuse, to recreate the mind, by diverting it 
from laborious or continuous thought. The 
amount of time consumed in reading and in 
thinking about these fictions is, in most cases, 
a large proportion of the whole. At any 
rate, itis enough, if rightly spent, to make one 
rich in knowledge and moral excellence. 
Suppose a young man spends on an average 
only half an hour a day on novels. He might 
use that half hour in acquiring languages, the 
learned languages, as they are called, or the 
modern living tongues, as he pleased, and 
might become tolerably well versed in one 
new language every year. Or he might soon 
become a mathematician, or a skilful engineer, 
or an accomplished historian; and then he 
would have something to show for his spent 
time, something that would redound both to 
his honor and profit. The novel reader ac- 
quires nothing. 

2. Novel reading fosters a vicious taste. 
Upon this proposition little need be said. 
The same taste which finds aliment and 
pleasure in police reports and newspaper 
records of murder and crime of all grades 
of horror, is at home perfectly with most 
modern novels. The same morbid appetite 
which draws such crowds to our criminal 
courts, where a case of lust and blood is 
on trial, attracts and absorbs the readers of 
such books as the Mysteries of Paris. What 
should we think of a young lady who would 
attend an execution, or press into the court 
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such scenes? And where is the difference, if 
instead of attending courts and executions, 
she privately gloats over the nauseous pages 
of Eugene Sue or Bulwer? and feeds her im- 
agination which should be pure as an angel’s, 
with the obscene filthiness which loads the 
pages of a large proportion of modern novels, 
and without which they are rarely saleable to 
a profitable extent. 

3. Novel reading is often practised at the 
expense of a wounded conscience. This ap- 
plies, of course, to those whose training has 
taught them better, to the children of pious 
parents, and to those who have at some time 
felt the power of truth. It is a fearful thing 
to trifle with one’s own conscience. A 
wounded one who can bear? And yet such 
cases are of frequent occurrence. Sometimes 
the misguided youth resorts to this species of 
diversion to escape from religious impressions, 
and many times the result is fatal. The mind 
is relieved of its load and tranquillized, but it 
is with the song of a syren that lures to 
death. Most young persons who have been 
rightly taught, feel that it is wrong, that it is 
a criminal waste of time anda hazarding of 
their soul, to indulge in novel reading; and 
whoever persists in the practice, with such 
feelings, is engaged in the fearful work of 
searing his conscience and preparing it to be 
his accuser in the dying hour and at the bar 
of God. 

4. Novel reading begets false views of life 
and the world. It places us in the midst of 
scenes which have no existence, and sur- 
rounds us with shadows instead of substan- 
ces. The world in which the novel reader 
lives, is not the world God made and placed 
him in to perform his functions, but a ficti- 
tious scene of the novelist’s imagination, with 
false lights and shadows, false dangers and 
securities, false standards of truth and virtue, 
from which too often God is excluded, and in 
which Christ is unheard of and unknown. 
Our Heavenly Father has placed us in this 
world that here we might form our character 
for eternity, and has ordered our circumstan- 
ces, arranged our trials, appointed our ordeals 
and our hopes, with a wise and benevolent 
reference to our ultimate happiness; but all 
these arrangements of Providence are dislocat- 
ed and annulled, and a fancy world, a dream- 
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land is substituted and peopled with phanton.s 
by the novel reader, among which he lives, 
and moves, and spins out his destiny. The 
ill effects of thus living in a world different 
from that which God assigned us as the field 
of our probation, it would take a volume to 
unfold. I will mention asingle one. Though 
living habitually in the world of fiction and 
romance, the novel reader sometimes awakes 
to the consciousness of the actual world in 
which he is, and it is almost always with a 
feeling of dissatisfaction and disgust that he 
contemplates the latter. The real world is 
not so pleasant as the romance world. The 
real people are not so interesting as the ro- 
mance people. The romance friends are 
more chivalrous and faithful; the imaginary 
brothers and sisters are more amiable and 
affectionate; and the lovers much more ar- 
dent and thoroughly devoted, than those of 
real life. Very likely that the young novel 
reader discovers that her own mother is a 
very homely, coarse, and common sort of 
mother, compared with some romance mother 
of whom she is reading. Ah, thinks she, if 
my mother was such a charming person as 
Lady Fitz Allen, or the Countess Belrose, 
what a pleasure it would be to honor and 
serve her, to anticipate her every wish and 
remove the slightest shade of disquietude 
from her countenance. But as she is neither 
Lady Fitz Allen nor Countess Belrose, but a 
plain matter of fact Mrs. Black or Mrs. Brown, 
she must get along as well as she can. 

5. Addictedness to novel reading seriously 
indisposes and unfits us for the ordinary du- 
ties and trials of life. This is a matter of 
every-day experience and observation. I ap- 
peal confidently to any reader of this article if 
it is not true, that hardly anything is more 
irritating than to be called from the novel to 
some common duty; whether a distaste for 
domestic duties generally is not created ; and 
if a fretful, impatient temper does not gradu- 
ally take possession of the mind. We have 
seen these effects over and over again. The 
reason is plain enough. Novel reading is all- 
absorbing. It is a pleasant intoxication of 
the mind, and common duties interfering with 
it are intrusive, troublesome, and unwelcome. 
Hence young lady novel readers are almost 
universally, in their private habits and do- 
mestic concerns, slovenly even to sluttish- 
ness—I am sorry to be obliged to use that 
word, but it is the only one that expresses the 
idea. Whose chamber is unswept and in dis- 
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order till high noon? whose stockings are 
undarned? whose clothes-press and bureau 
are always in confusion? whose everything 
is out of its proper place? Who is always 
forgetting her appointments, or late in fulfill- 
ing them? The answer to all these queries 
is, the young lady novel reader!! Well, by 
and by, perhaps, she will become a wife, a 
mother at the head of a domestic establish- 
ment, and a beautifully ordered establishment 
it seems likely to be. What will be the cha- 
racter and habits of a family trained under 
such auspices, it requires no remarkable sa- 
gacity to foresee. 

6. The habit of novel reading tends to de- 
stroy the benevolent sympathies of our na- 
ture. It is a beautiful instance and illustra- 
tion of the Creator’s goodness, that in every 
human bosom he has stationed sympathies, 
which, like watchers on the ocean strand that 
search for the wrecked, are quick to discern 
the signs of suffering, and ever prompt to re- 
lieve it. Until these sympathies are sophisti- 
cated and perverted, it is as natural for us to 
desire to avert suffering from others as it is 
to avoid it ourselves; and among our sweet- 
est recollections are those of sacrifices and 
perils encountered in rescuing from calamity 
ani sorrow a brother man. W hatever, there- 
fore, tends to destroy or weaken these sym- 
pathies, works a two-fold mischief. It so far 
lessens the hopes and securities of the wretch- 
ed who need sympathy, and renders us inca- 
pable of the duty and blessedness of weeping 
with those who weep. Now that novel read- 
ing does work this mischief, is easily made 
apparent. There is no truth in the philoso- 
phy of the affections better established than 
this, that an emotion excited in the mind, but 
not expressed in appropriate action, soon dies 
away, and the difficulty of exciting the same 
emotion increases by every instance of sup- 
pression. For example, an emotion of anger 
is excited, and you refuse to give it utterance 
or expression in action, and it subsides and 
dies, and in a little time the same exciting 
cause will be insufficient to move you. Hence 
the homely counsel, if you are angry count 
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ten; if very angry, a hundred. The same 
law holds in regard to the benevolent emo- 
tions. If the mind is excited by a scene of 
misery and you do not act in accordance with 
it, but refuse relief, the emotion dies, and this 
may become a habit so fixed and strong that 
no appeal of distress will move your heart. 
Now what takes place in novel reading ? 
These books abound in scenes of fictitious 
distress. At first your mind is powerfully 
excited. You are moved to tears with the 
sorrows of the hero or heroine. Put your 
sympathy never gets beyond your own breast 
—it never goes out into action. You do 
nothing for the relief of the distressed, and 
by the law of our nature just referred to, 
your sympathy in process of time is dried up. 
This is the philosophy of the thing, and do 
not facts within our own knowledge agree 
with it. Who are the benevolent of a com- 
munity? Who are they that visit the widow 
and the fatherless in their affliction, and min- 
ister to the pauper in his rags, and the felon 
in his cell? Who are they that sustain the 
cause of missions at home and abroad? Not 
the novel readers of the land. O,no! they 
have enough to do in their romance world. 
Their hearts are breaking over the misfortunes 
of Lady Ella, and Lady Georgiana, and the 
Earl of This and That, all very distinguished, 
genteel, and high-born sufferers, and how can 
they attend to the offensively dirty family of 
a widow and ten children over the way, or 
be expected to explore ungenteel and 1 filthy 
lanes and alleys in quest of wretchedness and 
want? 

In conclusion, permit me to say that if I 
have written urgently and somew hat bluntly, 
it is because the subject is regarded as one of 
most serious importance. Society is asleep 
in pegard to this evil. The church is asleep, 
and unless a speedy awakening take place, 
the very foundation stones of our social and 
religious edifices will be ploughed up. A 
flood such as the world never saw of corrup- 
tion and crime will overwhelm us, against 
which no created arm will venture to lift up 
a standard. PENSEUR. 
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RICH MEN. 


His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent heavens ; his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, “ My Farner made them all !” 
Are they not his, by a peculiar right, 
And by an emphasis of interest his, 
Whose eyes they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That planned, and built, and still upholds a world 
So clothed in beauty. 

CowPeER. 
Turre is somewhere in the interior of Africa, 
we are told by travellers, a negro king of a 
small tribe, who, every day after eating his 
filthy dinner, causes his heralds to make pro- 
clamation that all the other kings of the earth 
may now eat theirs; apiece of condescension 
duly appreciated, of course, by all crowned 
heads. President Polk, we presume, comes 
within the scope of Congo’s gracious permis- 
sion. 

There is something unspeakably ludicrous to 
our mind in such an incident. His majesty, a 
huge, greasy negro, after tearing his loath- 
some provender with his fingers, and gorging 
it like a shark or boa constrictor, wipes his lips 
on the back of his hands, and then, with all 
gravity and regal pomp, gives leave to all the 
other kings to commence their dinners, if they 
have any. The immenseness of the self-im- 
portance and self-complacency is not so alarm- 
ing as it is funny. 

And yet, when one comes to think of it, we 
find ourselves not much behind Guinea in_in- 
stances of large and ludicrous pretension, the 
manner of showing it only being different, and 
the grotesque extravagance being worn off by 
use and familiarity. For example, regard 
thoughtfully the antics and airs of many a 
man who, in common parlance, has become 
rich, and see if there is much difference be- 
tween the inflated fool of Congo, and the bag 
of dollars, with a man to it, of Broadway or 
Wall street. Mr. Careful has acquired one 
hundred thousand dollars. It is bad gram- 
mar to say he is worth a hundred thousand. 
His money is worth that sum, while he may 
be a perfectly worthless fellow. Now, how 
does Mr. Careful behave himself, having 
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acquired the said dollars? Does he say out- 
right with Congo, that other people may dine 
when he is done? Not that exactly, for he 
would be laughed at. But there are a thou- 
sand other ways of expressing his belief that 
he is better than other people, and this is all 
that Congo means by his ridiculous proclama- 
tion. If Mr. Careful imagines that because 
he has been made steward and keeper of a bag 
of dollars, he has a right to kick and cuff 
other people, or treat them unhandsomely, or 
practically claims the recognition of their infe- 
riority and his own immense importance, the 
spirit of his conduct is exactly that of his 
black majesty, who must eat his dinner before 
any one else in the universe can lawfully take 
a mouthful. Alas! that such folly should be 
one of the most common exhibitions in civil- 
ized and Christian society. It seems to be al- 
most universally agreed that the possession of 
wealth lifts a man many degrees in the social 
state, and entitles him to a consideration and 
influence which mere moral exce ‘ence can 
scarcely hope to reach. The aristucracy of 
wealth holds its head higher, and demands a 
profounder homage than the aristocracy of gen- 
tle blood and noble birth and lineage ; or than 
that of learning or rank. Now all this folly 
results from wrong views of what constitutes 
real wealth. What is popularly called riches 
is not wealth, and is not, when possessed, a 
rational ground of pride and self-complacency, 
but rather of anxiety and careful solicitude. 
The radical idea in the popular notion of 
riches is exclusive possession; a right which 
shuts out every other right, in certain things 
conventionally called riches. To be rich is 
to have exclusive control of these things, 
whatever they may be, that constitute the ma- 
terial or the representation of wealth. What 
they are is uncertain and variable. At one 
time, in one state of society, the skins of ani- 
mals, at another, certain shells, atanother, gems 
or iron, copper, brass, gold, silver, crude or 
coined, &c. How much of any of these 
things must be exclusively possessed to con- 
stitute a man rich, has never been determined. 
No one has yet been able to tell where the ¢. 
viding line is between poverty and riches 
Some would think a man rich that ownec 
twenty thousand dollars. Others would not 
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think him rich with twice that sum. It seems 
to be a matter of comparison rather than of any 
fixed quantity, and a man is rich in proportion 
as he holds more than his well-to-do neigh- 
bors. When we come to analyze that thing 
popularly called riches, we find then that it 
consists not in some certain unchanging thing, 
of great intrinsic worth, but in anything, mus- 
cle shells, bear skins, beads, stones, or bits of 
iron, gold or silver, that men may agree upon 
to take from each other in trade. At present, 
gold and silver constitute riches in the popu- 
lar sense. Any, man having exclusive control 
of so many pieces of gold is a rich man, we 
say. But we all know that intrinsically gold 
is worth very little. There are very few and 
unimportant uses to which it can be applied. 
The same weight of iron is worth a great deal 
more, If a man were cast on an island, far 
from human help, he could use his iron for a 
thousand valuable purposes, but his gold, being 
so soft and malleable, would be useless. But 
it may be said that the great value of gold 
consists in its convertibility into anything its 
owner may desire. True, he can turn it all 
into bread, but. can he eat that bread? He 
can turn it into houses, but can he occupy all 
those houses? Then he only changes one 
useless thing for another equally useless. All 
beyond what he needs is useless. What he 
has over and above, may constitute him rich 
in the vulgar sense, but it is plain that he is, 
and can be, no better off than any other man 
who has just enough of the necessaries and 
comforts of life; but, contsariwise, he is 
worse off, having more cares and a bigger load 
to carry, and all he gets or can get, is his 
board, clothing, and lodging. This is the sum 
of the whole matter, and all that can be 
squeezed out of the popular notion of riches. 
Well, the reader may ask, is there no such 
thing as riches? Is it a phantom, and no sub- 
stance, that has deluded men so long? No, 
there is such a thing, but it does not consist in 
the possession, at any rate, in the exclusive 
possession of God’s gifts, but in the enjoy- 
ment, the hearty, thankful enjoyment of them. 
Cowper has drawn the picture of a rich man, 
in the true sense, at the head of this article: 


“ His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent heavens ; his to EnJor 
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To have the use and enjoyment of a thing, 
is all that any reasonable being can desire, and 
to have the enjoyment of everything is surely 
all that is necessary to constitute a wealthy 
man. But this sort of wealth implies a moral 
condition, a state of the heart which can un- 
presumptuously claim God as a Father. Only 
such a mind can enjoy the out-spreading and 
glad universe worthily ; indeed, none other can 
perceive half its glory. 

Blessed are the meek, said he who spoke 
as never man spake, for they shall inherit the 
earth ; and of parallel Scriptures we might 
quote several, all of which seem to teach not 
only that the principles of the righteous shall 
ultimately overspread the earth, which is no 
doubt one of the senses, but that the Chris- 
tianly-minded do actually enjoy this world 
more than others; that they have a clearer 
discernment of its beauties, and a higher relish 
of all its lawful enjoyments. “What kind 
of weather shall we have to-morrow ?” said 
the traveller to the shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain. “It will be such weather as pleases 
me,” replied the shepherd, “ seeing that it will 
be such as pleases my Heavenly Father.” 

Here then is fulfilled our idea of a wealthy 
man. Wealthy, says the dictionary, defining 
the term in its low and popular sense, means, 
having larger ions than the generality 
of men. In the Christian sense it means, 
“ having all things,” not to hoard, not to pos- 
sess exclusively, but to enjoy as a patrimo- 
ny. His are the rivers and the mountains, 
the sun, moon, and stars. It is not necessa- 
ry to hold an exclusive right to any of these 
objects. Who covets the fee-simple of the 
moon on the Atlantic Ocean, or the milky way, 
or the atmosphere that circles the globe? O 
no. The thought that millions of other eyes 
behold and feast upon the glorious pano- 
rama of the universe, augments, not lessens 
the joy. There is bread enough and to spare. 
The whole. living universe may feast, and 
there shall be more at the close than at the 
commencement of the festival, as when the 
hungry multitude in the wilderness began with 
five loaves and two fishes, and when they 
finished, the stock of food on hand had grown 
to twelve baskets full. 
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THE RECEIVING OF THE LAW. 


(SEE PLATE.) 


Tue promulgation of the moral law at Mount 


Sinai, is one of those great and marked events ; 


in the history of the world, that must always 
arrest the attention, both from the intrinsic 
importance of the event, and the grandly so- 
lemn accompaniments which invested its oc- 
currence. Not by angelic agency, as might 
easily have been done, was the law given to 
Moses, but the Infinite Majesty, the Glorious 
Moral Governor of all worlds himself acts, 
his presence and his agency being attested by 
thunders and lightnings, and the quaking 
mountains, and the deep-toned voices of storm 
and tempest. No other document ever enter- 
ed this world, heralded and attested by such 
august demonstrations. The awful import- 
ance, as well as the Divine origin of the deca- 
logue, and the presumptuous daring of him 
who ventures upon its violation, were so cer- 
tified as to leave the doubter and the trans- 
gressor for ever without excuse. 

The Law thus given, contains the whole 
duty of man to his Maker and his fellow-men. 
Of course, it is a comprehensive view, not a 
detail of all the particulars of a life of holi- 
ness, yet under its various heads, either by 
express requirement or by clear, and, toa can- 
did mind, unavoidable inference, duty in all 
its detail is easily ascertained. And then all 
the other parts of the Bible afford so ample a 
commentary upen its meaning, that he who 
runs may read. 

The Decalogue, or Moral Law, is very pro- 
perly distinguished from the Levitical or cere- 
monial law. The latter belonged to a particu- 
lar people, the Jews; the former asserts its 
binding authority over all men of every nation. 
The one was typical and preparatory, des- 
tined to cease when Messiah came ; the other 
was based upon the immutable and eternal 
principles of right, and was to continue for 
ever. 

We are not to imagine that the giving of 
the law at Sinai was the first intimation of the 
Divine will and human duty given to man. 
In the garden, before and after the fall, down 
to the time of Moses, God, in various ways, 
by visions and dreams, and by the voice of his 
servants, made known his will; and indeed, 
had it been otherwise, how could there have 
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been sin, for sin is the transgression of law, 
and where there is no law, plainly there can 
be no transgression. It was asin to murder 
when Cain killed his brother, and God must 
have intimated this in some way before the 
act was committed. And so of all other sins. 
But the tables of the law, as given to Moses, 
contained a clearer development and embodi- 
ment of those principles of moral obligation 
which had hitherto floated about on loose 
leaves, as it were, and placed it in the hands 
of those who should see to it that these prin- 
ciples were disseminated and understood. 

And what a blessed and bright world would 
this have been, had this law been simply and 
truly obeyed! It is a law commanding no- 
thing but what is right, forbidding nothing but 
what is wrong, and obedience to it in the spi- 
rit of filial reverence and unquestioning loyal- 
ty, would have made human society what an- 
gelic society is; earth, like heaven, would 
have been a world of love, for love is the ful- 
filling of the law, and the highest bliss of hea- 
ven is but the bliss of love. ' 

But, alas ! this law has been dishonored and 
broken universally and continually. Not all the 
majesty of its origin, not all the overwhelm- 
ing solemnity of its promulgation, not all its 
awful sanctions stretching down through eter- 
nity, not all the blessed consequences of obe- 
dience, have availed to save it from being 
trampled under foot and despised. Every 
commandment stands forth against us, a wit- 
ness and an accuser. It rehearses our guilt 
and pronounces our doom, flinging no ray of 
hope on our hereafter. Without ceasing to 
be a rule of life, for it is as binding now as 
ever, it has for ever ceased to be possible for 
us to obtain life through it. Once broken, in 
its minutest requirement, it makes no provi- 
sion for our forgiveness, but marches right on 
to overwhelm us with its woes. Our soul or 
the law must perish. Hence the necessity of 
an atonement: an atonement of such worth 
and efficacy that it can both save the law from 
contempt and our souls from death Such an 
atonement, everlasting thanks to Infinite Wis- 
don and mercy! has been made. Jesus has 
died, the innocent for the guilty, the just for 


the unjust, that he might bring us to God, and 
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is the end of the law for righteousness to eve- 
ry one that believeth. 

From the law, then, as a ground of hope, 
as a law of life, let every eye be turned to the 
cross. But let no one suppose, as some have 
vainly done, that Christ came to abate or can- 
cel the law asa rule of life, for he who will 
not live according to the law, can never be 
saved according to the Gospel. The relations 
which the Law and the Gospel hold to each 
other and to us, are admirably given by our 
great sacred lyrist, W atts : 


“ The Jaw commands and makes us know, 
What duties to our God we owe ; 
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But ’tis the Gospel must reveal 
Where lies our strength to do his will. 


“ The law discovers guilt and sin, 
And shows how vile our hearts have been ; 
Only the Gospel can express 
Forgiving love and changing grace. 


| 

; “ What curses doth the law denounce 

¢ Against the man who sins but once ; 
; But in the Gospel Christ appears, 

; Pardoning the sins of numerous years. 
rd 
$ 
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“ My soul, no more attempt to draw 
Thy life and comfort from the law ; 
Fly to the hope the Gospel gives, 

The man that trusts the promise lives. 





LETTERS TO YOUNG MEN. 


BY A. D. EDDY, D. D. 


INFIDELITY, ITS CAUSES AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


Youne men are often disposed to murmur at 
the rigidity of the Gospel preacher, at the nar- 
row and unsocial spirit of Scripture piety. It 
claims too much; it forbids too much. But, 
does it claim more—does it forbid more than 
the law of God? Or, in other words, would 
a character formed upon the model of the mo- 
ral law, harmonize or conflict with the piety 
of the Gospel? And would that character 
lose any of the best ends or attainments of 
human life? Form your structure—model it 
after thelaw. ‘Take the ten commandments. 
Let all that respects God stand forth in bright 
and living reality. Let every feeling and ac- 
tion required towards man be there. Does 
good or evil, loss or gain, result to the cha- 
racter himself or to the community in which 


he lives? Model every member from this | 


heavenly structure, and who would be the 
loser? Make men acknowledge God, hallow 
his Sabbaths and revere his name, respect and 
honor their parents, regard the rights and lives 
of each other; live pure, honest, speak the 
truth and be content without covetousness, and 
who would be less prosperous and happy? 
Amid all the change of such a vast moral 
revolution, would it bring to a solitary being 
a moment’s positive evil? And yet the great 
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, mass of the community, especially our young 

; men, practically deny the issue, and constantly 

; throw obstacles in the way of such a result. 
Our best endeavors to produce this state, are 
often frowned upon as the cold and forbidding 
movements of a eold and rigid pietism. And 
yet when the character of tried virtue is once 
formed, and its high rewards are seen cluster- 
ing in heavenly richness around it, few ever 
fail to prize and to envy it. Our object is to 
aid in the early formation of this character, 
and we have chosen for that purpose a subject 
of commanding importance— 


“ Behold’st thou yonder, on the crystal sea, 
Beneath the throne of God, an image fair, 
And in its hand a mirror large and bright ! 
Tis Truth, immutable, eternal Truth, 

In figure emblematical expressed. 
Before it, Virtue stands, and smiling sees, 
Well pleased, in her reflected soul no spot. 

* * + . 
There each his certain interest learns, his true 
Capacity ; and going thence, pursues, 
Unerringly through all the tracts of thought, 
As God ordains, best ends by wisest means.” 


As rattH in things true is the surest pledge 
and security of virtue and happiness; wnbe- 
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lief, or habits of sceptical tendency, are sure 
to blast every promise of success, and all 
earthly good, as well as the hope of spiritual 
life. Habits of this kind are almost uniformly 
confined to the most ardent and adventurous 
of our youth, That class which Christianity 
has redeemed from the dust, how seldom af- 
ford the slightest indignity to truth or piety ; 
and when one has fallen from the high and 
beautiful sphere of her destiny, she has fallen 
disrobed of every virtue, and doubly disgraced. 
Indeed, there is not an instance of woman 
ever offering the slightest disrespect to the 
Author of our religion while on earth. 


“ Not she, with traitorous kiss, her Saviour stung ; 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 
She, while Apostles shrank, could dangers 
brave ; 
Last at the cross and earliest at the grave.” 


Infidelity draws her advocates and her vic- 
tims from another class; from those young 
men, into whose ardent minds she has sought 
to instil the pride of manly independence, and 
would cause to look undismayed on the threat- 
ening aspect of truth; to meet undaunted, the 
terrors of the grave, boasting of philosophy 
and fortitude. She loudly declares herself the 
nurse of science, patron of literature ; releas- 
ing the mind from the gloom of superstition, 
she would weave the highest adornments for 
every sphere in life. Holding in one hand 
her promises and rewards, in the glitter of 
surreptitious charms, she stands forth the en- 
chantress of nations; while, in the other, be- 
neath the faded drapery of the grave, she 
grasps the sword of death, and millions, al- 
lured in her train, are sacrificed on altars of 
blood. 

We would have every youth see the true 
character, and study the results of scepticism. 
With an intelligent eye, read each step of its 
progress, the fruits of its adoption ; its practi- 
cal bearings, the evil or the good it has the 
power to achieve. 

The generic cause of all infidelity, is man’s 
alienation from God, and “ his deep aversion 
to the responsibilities of His perfect and eter- 
nal government.” The natural bias of the 
heart is towards sin, and scepticism is its off- 
spring. Sin and infidelity are mutually sus- 
taining, and Christianity is the natural enemy 
of both ; its evidence they reject, while utterly 
ignorant of its heavenly claims. 

These natural allies, mutually fortifying, 
and together at war with truth and holiness, 
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would silently nourish the belief that man is not 
responsible for his opinions, nor the reckless 
methods of investigation ; that, rejecting first 
principles and regardless of tried results and 
inspired instruction, he may safely rest in his 
own intuitive perceptions or favorite conclu- 
sions, however at war with the results of rigid 
experience or the word of God. 

Infidelity, too, would approach the young 
with the air of ridicule, and scoff at the servi- 
lity of a confiding faith, boldly assert her po- 
sitions and advance arguments with the con- 
fidence of oracles, and summon the great body 
of independent and accomplished minds as 
their advocates and support. She would also 
give to the “nature and prerogatives of rea- 
son,” an original superiority over either im- 
ductive philosophy or Divine revelation. In- 
stilling the pride of intellect and the reward of 
personal prowess, that turns from experimental 
knowledge of truth, under the infallible teach- 
ings of Christ and the Spirit of God, as “ asso- 
ciated with weakness, extravagance,” and the 
fanatic, she would reject the Gospel in mak- 
ing man Divine. 

No causes, however, have been more fruit- 
ful in scepticism, than mental imaginings, un- 
staidness of moral principles, and those disso- 
lute habits that follow early, when the bonds 
of other relations are relaxed. 

To all this may be added an excessive credu- 
lity, even to the reception of the most un- 
founded opinions, which favor the vicious pro- 
pensities, without the labor and manliness of 
rigid investigation. The weakest advocacy 
is admitted when in harmony with corrupted 
nature: Thus sustained by interests without 
and within, infidelity, with wakeful and un- 
tiring industry, sows her seed upon the genial 
bed of the human heart. Springing, as be- 
neath propitious skies, in rank luxuriance, it 
yieids in every month and every hour, abun- 
dant fruits. Her path, broad and rapid, is over 
every land, and continents are crowded with 
the wrecks she has left; and still in her flight, 
from her ever-spreading and unweary wing, 
are falling the deadly dews. Sickly and de- 
caying thousands, unconscious, breathe the 
pestilence and die. 

Private history opens her surest chambers : 
the domestic and the social state read their 
lessons ; civil rights wasted, and national im- 
munities all gone, have left their records ; the 
heavens and the earth, yea, the grave utters 
its voice ; all unite in sad review and condem- 
nation, the speaking advocates of truth. 
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Infidelity has tried its full strength, where 
its principles have appeared most favorable 
and imposing. It has summoned to its aid 
the refinements of fashion ; rewards of author- 
ity ; pride of intellect and every human aux- 
iliary, resolute, determined and brilliant ; and 
yet what has it done? Millions of bleeding 
victims are its national memorials, and utter 
disgrace and contempt cloud the memory of 
all its private advocates. A cold horror comes 
over the soul as its imaginings visit the dying 
Paine, and glance at the horrid chamber of the 
infamous Voltaire. And France, shorn of the 
light of life, is but one wide golgotha. 

And yet while human nature lives unregen- 
erate, and the world remains a probationary 
theatre, the causes of scepticism will survive 
and her victims abound. Each young travel- 
ler to his eternal home, will meet, and conflict, 
and conquer, or listen, and yield and die. In 
the blandishments of fashion, in the pride of 
show, in the sweets of luxury, in the boast- 
ings of reason, in'the indulgence of lust, and 
the selfishness of licentiousness and plunder, 
she knocks at every door, suiting her attitude 
and attire to the character and condition 
within. 

We would say, meet it, but meet it prepared 
for examination, for argument, for intelligent 
investigation. Let not the associations of an 
infidel philosophy, nor the suggestions of ex- 
cited passions gain the mastery. That “ inde- 
pendent, honorable, spirited, magnanimous 
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disposition,’ so boastful and commended, dis- 
daining the fetters and the dictates of opinion, 
and that would stand alone and decide from its 
own resources of judgment, will but poorly 
qualify for the conflict of truth and error. 
With no armory but this, you are at ouce 
weakened and a captive. 

Is it a fact, that truth, even in the severi- 
ties of its Gospel revelation, is. at all at vari- 
ance with qualities, both dignified and com- 
manding? Does man ever “ become narrow- 
minded and mean-spirited, and a stranger to 
magnanimous, liberal and generous views and 
sentiments, in proportion to the depth of his 
piety,” or his faith in the realities of inspira- 
tion? Though you may not “ conceive how 
a religion demanding humility, meekness, and 
self-abasement, can consist with nobleness of 
‘mind and greatness of spirit ;’ we ask of you 
a higher and more extended view of man than 
a day can give ; and from some lofty promon- 
tory, catching the visions of eternity and hea- 
ven, estimate man by the intelligence of his 
Maker, and the dignity of the priesthood of 
God. While we are willing that his temporal 
state even, should be the arbiter between scep- 
ticism and truth, we would let in the light and 
glory of another world to sanction and reward 
the decisions of this. Truth and faith in God 
have the promise both of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come. 


To be continued. 


THE ADDER’S TONGUE, OR DOG-TOOTH VIOLET. 


(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 
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Tue systematic name of this delicate flower is 
Erithronium Americanum. The generic name 


is cpvdpos, red, because the juice of some of the ; 


species is of that color. It is found in the 
sixth class (Hexandria), order first (Monogy- 
nia), natural order of Jussieu, Liliacee. 

Generic Character.—Corol lily-like, inferior, 
six-petalled, petals rolled back over the recep- 
tacle when in full bloom. At the base of the 
three inner alternate ones are two pores and 
two tubercle-like nectaries. Seeds ovate; 
root bulbous. 

Specific Character.—Leaves lance-oval, spot- 
ted; petals oblong-lanceolate, blunt at the 
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point; inner ones with a tooth on each side 
near the base ; style club-form ; stigma three- 
lobed. The flower-bearing stem rises six or 
eight inches from between two radical leaves, 
and bears a single, yellow, nodding flower. 
Blossoms in April. The specimen from 
which our engraving is taken, was found on 
the 3d of that mofth. Grows in thickets, of 
eastern or southern exposure. 

Geography.—This tribe of plants is found 
in the temperate parts of America, Europe and 
Asia; a few individuals of it are met with in 
the equatorial regions. 

Properties.—Dr. Coxie, in his Dispensatory, 
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p. 279, says: “ From all I can learn of this { to it. The following paragraph is taken from 
plant, it seems better calculated to afford asup- ; his Materia Medica: “The Erythronium 
ply of farinaceous aliment, than of an active ; Americanum is an emetic in its recent state, 
medicine ; for although in its green, or recent- ; producing vomiting in the dose of thirty or 
ly dried state, it acts as an emetic in doses of : forty grains. This property is impaired by 
twenty-five to forty grains, yet, when fully { drying. The affinity of the plant to colchicum, 
and thoroughly dried, and when exposed to } and some others of known activity, renders 
heat, it appears to lose this property. I can- : it deserving of further investigation. The 
not well see why it is added to our list of ; bulbs should be dug when the leaves first ap- 
supernumeraries.” pear, before flowering. A pure feculamay be 


Dr. Bigelow attaches rather more importance 


obtained from them ” 





MACDONALD’S PASS OVER THE SPLUGEN. 





BY REV. J. T. HEADLEY. 





I was standing on a green Alpine pasturage, 
looking off upon the Splugen Pass which cut 
its way through the white snow ridge that 
lay against the distant horizon, when my guide 
interrupted my musings by pointing to an aged 
man sitting by his cottage door. ‘That man,” 
said he, “‘ was one of Macdonald’s guides that 
conducted him and his army over the Splu- 
gen.” He immediately became an object of 
the deepest interest to me, and I went and sat 
down by his side, and drew from him many 
thrilling incidents of that perilous adventure. 
“It was forty-three years ago,” said he, 
“ when that awful march was made. I was then 
but twenty years of age, but I remember it as 
if it were but yesterday. I have made maay 


_ passes in the Alps, but never one like that. 


That Macdonald was an awful man. He look- 
ed as if he wanted to fight the very Alps, and 
believed that snow-storms could be beaten like 
an army of men.” 

“T believe,” I replied, “‘ that pass was made 
in the winter, when even foot travellers found it 
difficult.” “ Yes; and the wind blew, and the 
snow drove in our faces, and the avalanches 
fell as if the very Alps were coming down. 
The snow, too, so thick at times, that we could 
not see the horses or men ten rods before or 
behind, while the screaming, and yelling, and 
cursing, made it ten times worse. Why, sir, 
it did no good to cry take care, for no one 
could take care. There we were, up to our 
arms in snow, amid oxen, and horses, and 
cannon, and soldiers, and compelled to stand 
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for hours, without getting one rod ahead, for 
the snow. Oh, it was dreadful to see the 
poor soldiers. Often I would hear an ava- 
lanche coming from above, and turn to see 
where it fell, when it would come thundering 
and crashing straight on to the army, and cut 
it clean in two, leaving a great gap in the 
lines. A few feathers tossing amid the snow, 
a musket or two flying over the brink, and 
away went men andall into the gulf below. And 
then the hurricane, as it howled by and cover- 
ed up whole regiments with a single blast! 
Oh, sir, those poor soldiers looked as if they 
never would fight again—so downcast and 
frightened. It did no good to have courage 
there, for what could courage do against an 
avalanche! When God fights with man, it 
does no good to resist.” Thus the old man 
rattled on, and it was evident I could get no- 
thing from him except separate incidents which 
gave life and vividness to the whole picture. 
The falling of a single comrade by his side, 
or the struggles of a single war-horse, as he 
floundered in the mass of snow that hurried 
him irresistibly towards the gulf, made a more 
distinct impression on him than the general 
movements of the army. The deep beds of 
snow and the walls of ice he and the peasants 
were compelled to cut through, were more im- 
portant to him than the order of march, or the 
discipline of the troops. How different is 
the effect produced on a powerful and a com- 
mon mind by such a scene as this! One dwells 
on the impressions made by the whole. The 
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moral and physical grandeur surrounding it— 
the obstacles, and the resolution that over- 
come them—the savageness of nature, and the 
sternness that dared look it in the face, com- 
bine to make the impression he carries with 
him through life. The weak mind, on the 
other hand, never seems to reach to these ge- 
neralities—never gets to the guter circle, but is 
occupied with details and incidents. 

To understand this march of Macdonald 
over the Splugen, a feat greater by far than 
Bonaparte’s famous passage of the St. Ber- 
nard, imagine an awful defile leading up to 
the height of six thousand, five hundred feet 
towards heaven—in summer a mere bridle 
path, and in winter a mass of avalanches, and 
you will have some conception of the awful 
pass through which Macdonald determined to 
lead fifteen thousand men. The road follows 
the Rhine, here a mere rivulet, which has cut 
its channel deep in the mountains that rise fre- 
quently to the height of three thousand feet 
above it. Along the precipices that overhang 
this turbulent torrent, the path is cut in the solid 
rock, now hugging the mountain wall like a 
mere thread, and now shooting in a single 
arch over the gorge that sinks three hundred 
feet below. Strangely silent snow-peaks 
pierce the heavens in every direction, while 
dark precipices lean out on every side over 
the abyss. This mere path crosses and re- 
crosses again this gorge, and often so high 
above it, that the roar of the mad torrent be- 
low can scarcely be heard ; and finally strikes 
off on to the bare face of the mountain and 
clambers up to the summit. This is the old 
road in summer time. Now imagine thissame 
gorge swept by a hurricane of snow, and filled 
with the awful sound of the falling ava- 
lanches, blending their heavy shock with the 
dull roar of the giant pines, that wave along 
the precipices, while half way up from the 
bottom to the Alpine top, are hanging like an 
army of insects, fifteen thousand French sol- 
diers, and you will approach to some know- 
ledge of this wintry pass, and this desperate 
march. But if you have never been in an Al- 
pine gorge, and stood, awe-struck, amid the 
mighty forms that tower away on every side 
around you, and felt as if God and Nature 
were one, and their only attributes Omnipo- 
tence and Grandeur, you can have no,true con- 
ception of a scene like the one we are to de- 
scribe. Rocks, going like one solid wall 
straight up to heaven—pinnacles shooting like 
church spires above the clouds—gloomy ra- 
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vines where the thunder-clouds burst, and the 
torrent raves—still glaciers and solemn snow- 
fields, and leaping avalanches, combine to ren- 
der an Alpine gorge one of the most terrific 
things in nature. Added to all this, you feel 
so small amid the mighty forms around you 
—so utterly helpless and worthless, amid these 
great exhibitions of God’s power, that the 
heart is often utterly overwhelmed with the 
feelings that struggle in vain for utterance. 

There is now a carriage road over the Splu- 
gen, cut in sixteen zigzags along the breasts 
of the mountain. This was not in existence 
when Macdonald made the pass, and there 
was nothing but a bridle path going through 
the gorge of the Cardinel. Over such a pass 
was Macdonald ordered by Napoleon to march 
his army in the latter part of November, just 
when the wintry storms are setting in with the 
greatest violence. Bonaparte wished Mac- 
donald to form the left wing of his army in 
Italy, and had therefore ordered him to at- 
tempt the passage. Macdonald, though no 
braver or bolder man ever lived, felt that it 
was a hopeless undertaking, and immediately 
despatched General Dumas to represent to him 
the insuperable obstacles in the way Bona- 
parte heard him through his representations, 
and then replied, with his usual recklessness 
of other people’s sufferings or death, “I will 
make no change in my dispositions. Return 
quickly, and tell Macdonald that an army can 
always pass in every season, where two men 
can place their feet.” 

Macdonald, of course, could do nothing but 
obey commands, and immediately commenced 
the necessary preparations for his desperate 
undertaking. It was the 26th of November, 
and the frequent storms had covered the entire 
Alps, pass and all, in one mass of yielding 
snow. His army was at the upper Rheinthal 
or Rhine valley, at the entrance of the dread- 
ful defile of the Via Mala, the commencement 
of the Splugen pass. The cannon were 
taken from their carriages and placed on sleds, 
to which oxen were harnessed. The ammuni- 
tion was divided about on the backs of mules, 
while every soldier had to carry, besides his 
usual arms, five packets of cartridges and five 
days’ provision. The guides went in advance, 
and stuck down long black poles to indicate 
the course of the path beneath, while behind 
them came the workmen clearing away the 
snow, and behind them still, the mounted dra- 
goons, with the ost powerful horses of the 
army, to beat down the path. On the 26th of 
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November, the first company left Spluger, 
and began the ascent. The pass from Splu- 
gen to Isola is about fifteen miles in length, 
and the advance company had, after the most 





wasting toil and exhausting effort, made near- . 


ly half of it, and were approaching the hos- 
pice on the summit, when a low moaning was 
heard among the hills, like the voice of the 
sea before a storm. The guides understood 
too well its meaning, and gazed on each other 
with alarm. The ominous sound grew louder 
every moment, and suddenly the fierce Alpine 
blast swept in a cloud of snow over the moun- 
tain, and howled, like an unchained demon, 
through the gorge below. In an instant all 
was confusion, and blindness, and uncertainty. 
The very heavens were blotted out, and the 
frightened columns stood and listened to the 
1aving tempest that made the pine trees above 
them rock and groan, as if lifted from their rock- 
rooted places. But suddenly another still more 
alarming sound was heard—* An avalanche, 
an avalanche !” shrieked the guides, and the 
next moment an awful white form came leap- 
ing down the mountain, and striking the 
column that was struggling along the path, 
passed straight through it into the gulf below, 
carrying thirty dragoons and their horses with 
it in its wild plunge. The black form of a 
steed and its rider were seen suspended for a 
moment in mid heavens, amid clouds of snow, 
and the next moment they fell among the ice 
and rocks below, crushed out of the very form 
of humanity. The head of the column reached 
the hospice in safety. The other part, struck 
dumb by this sudden apparition crossing 
their path in such lightning-like velocity, 
bearing to such an awful death their brave 
comrades, refused to proceed, and turned 
back to the village of Splugen. For three 
days the storm raged amid the Alps, filling 
the heavens with snow, and hurling ava- 
lanches into the path, till it became so filled up 
that the guides declared it would take fifteen 
days to open it again so as to make it at all 
passable. But fifteen days Macdonald could 
not spare. Independent of the urgency of his 
commands, there was no way to provision his 
army in these Alpine solitudes, and he must 
proceed. He ordered four of the strongest 
oxén that could be found to be led in advance 
by the best guides. Forty peasants followed 
behind, clearing away and beating down the 
sndw, and two companies of sappers came 
dfter to give still greater consistency to the 
track, while on their heels marched the rem- 
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nant of the company of dragoons, part of which 
had been borne away three days before by the 
avalanche. The post of danger was given 
them at their own request. Scarcely had they 
begun the dangerous enterprise, when one of 
the noble oxen slipped from the precipice, and 
with a convuisive fling of his huge frame, 
went bounding from point to point of the jag- 
ged rocks to the deep, dark torrent below. 
Next one of the guides missed his footing, and 
went whirling, with a fearful cry, into the 
untrodden abyss. It was a strange sight for 
those Alpine solitudes. Those three oxen, 
with their horns just peering above the snow, 
toiled slowly on, pushing their unwieldy bo- 
dies through the drifts, looking like mere 
specks on the breast of the mountain, while 
the soldiers, up to their arm-pits, struggled 
behind. Not a drum or bugle-note cheered 
the solitude, or awoke the echoes of those sa- 
vage peaks. The foot-fall gave back no sound 
in the soft snow, and the words of command 
seemed smothered in the very atmosphere. Si- 
lently and noiselessly the mighty but disordered 
column toiled forward, with naught to break 
the holy stillness of nature, save the fierce pant- 
ings of the horses and animals, as with reek- 
ing sides they strained up the ascent. Now 
and then a fearful cry startled the eagle on his 
high circuit, as a whole company slipped to- 
gether, and with their muskets in their hands, 
fell into the all-devouring gorge that yawned 
hundreds of feet below their path. It was a 
wild sight, the plunge of a steed and his rider 
over the precipice. One noble horse slipped 
just as the dragoon had dismounted, and as he 
darted off with his empty saddle, and for a 
moment hung suspended in mid heaven, he 
uttered one of those fearful blood-freezing 
cries the wounded war-horse is known some- 
times to give forth on the field of battle. The 
roar of the lion after his prey, and the mid- 
night howl of the wolf that has missed his 
evening repast of blood, is a gentle sound com- 
pared to it. Once heard, it lives in the memo- 
ry and brain for ever. 

To understand the route of the army better, 
one should divide the pass into three parts. 
First comes the dark, deep defile, with the path 
cut in the side of the mountain, and crossing 
backwards and forwards over the gorge, on 
bridges ofa single arch, and often two and three 
hundred feethigh. The scenery in this gorge is 
horrible. It seems as if nature had broken up 
the mountains in some sudden and fierce con- 
vulsion, and the very aspect of everything is 
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enough to daunt one without the aid of ava- 
lanches or hurricanes of snow. After leaving 
this defile, the path goes for a few miles 
through the valley of Schams, and then winds 
up the cliffs of La Raffla, covered with pine 
trees. It then strikes up the bare face of the 
mountain, going sometimes at an angle of for- 
ty-five degrees, till it reaches the summit, 
which, lying above the region of trees, stands 
naked and bald in the wintry heavens. This 
is the old road—the new one goes by a differ- 
ent route, and in summer-time can be traversed 
with carriages. Such was the road, filled 
with snow and avalanches, an army of fifteen 
thousand men marched over in mid winter. 
They went over in separate columns. The 
progress and success of the first we have al- 
realy shown. The second and third made the 


attempt the second and third of December, and 
achieved the ascent in safety, the weather being 
clear and frosty. Many, however, died of cold. 
Their success encouraged Macdonald to march 
the whole remaining army over at once, and 
for this purpose he placed himself at their 
head, arid on the 5th of December commenced 


the ascent. But fresh snow had fallen the 
night before, covering up the entire path, so 
that the road had all to be made over again. 
The guides refused to go on, but Macdonald 
would not delay his march, and led his weary 
soldiers breast deep in the snow, up the bleak, 
cold mountain. They were siz hours in going 
less than six miles. They could not make a 
mile an hour in their slow progress. They 
had not ‘advanced far in the defile before 
they came upon a huge block of ice, and a 
newly-fallen avalanche, that entirely filled up 
the path. The guides halted before these ob- 
stacles and refused to go on, and the first that 
Macdonald knew, his army had turned to the 
right-about face, and were marching back 
down the mountain, declaring the passage was 
closed. Hastening forward, he cheered up the 
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men, and walking himself at the head of the ; 


column with a long pole in his hand, to sound 
the depth of the treacherous mass he was 
treading upon, he revived the drooping spirits 
of the soldiers. “ Soldiers,” said he, “ your 
destinies call you into Italy ; advance and con- 
quer—first the mountains and the snow, then 
the plains and the armies.” Ashamed to see 


> neath. 


their leader hazarding his life at every step » 
, an front, inspiring by his example, as he never 


where they refused to go, the soldiers returned 
cheerfully to their toil, and cut their way 
thraugh the solid ice andsnow. But they had 
scarcely surmounted this obstacle when the 
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voice of the hurricane on its march was again 
heard amid those Alpine solitudes, and the 
next moment a cloud of driving snow oblite- 
rated everything from their view. The path 
was filled up, and all traces of it swept utterly 
away. Amid the screams of the guides, the 
confused commands of the officers, and the 
howling of the hurricane, was heard the 
rapid thunder-crash of avalanches as they 
leaped away, at the bidding of the tempest, 
down the precipices. Then commenced again 
the awful struggle of the army for life. The 
foe they had to contend with was an outward 
one, though not of flesh and blood. To 
sword-cut, bayonet-thrust, and the blaze of 
artillery, the strong Alpine storm was alike 
invulnerable. On the serried column and the 
straggling line, it thundered with the same 
reckless power. Over the long black line of 
soldiers, the snow lay like a winding-sheet, 
and the dirge seemed already chanted for the 
dead army. No one who has not seen an Al- 
pine storm can imagine the reckless energy 
with which it rages through the mountains. 
The light snow, borne aloft on its bosom, was 
whirled and scattered like an ocean of mist 
over all things. The drifts were piled like 
second mountains in every direction, and seem- 
ed to form instantaneously, as by the touch of 
a magician’s wand. The blinding fury of the 
tempest baffled all efforts to pierce the mystery 
and darkness that enveloped the host clinging 
in despair to the breast of the mountain. The 
storm had sounded its trumpet for the charge, 
but no answering note of defiance replied. 
The heroes of so many battle-fields stood in 
still terror before this new and mightier foe. 
Crowding together as if proximity added to 
their security, the mighty column crouched 
and shrivered to the blast that pierced their 
very bones with its chilling power. But this 
was not all—the piercing cold, and drifting 
snow, and raving tempest, and concealed pit- 
falls, leading to untrodden abysses, were not 
enough to complete the scene of terror. Sud- 
denly, from the summit of the Splugen, ava- 
lanches began to fall. Scaling the breast of 
the mountain with a single leap, they came 
with a crash on the shivering column, and 
bore it away to the destruction that waited be- 
Still, with undaunted front and un- 
yielding will, the bold Macdonald struggled on 


could have done by his commands, the officers 
and men under him. _Prodigies were wrought 
where effort seemed useless The first ava- 
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lanche, as it smote through the column, para- 
lyzed for a moment every heart with fear; but 
they soon began to be viewed like so many dis- 
charges of artillery, and the gaps they made, 
like the gaps a discharge of grape-shot fre- 
quently made in the lines on a field of battle. 
Those behind closed up the rent with unfalter- 
ing courage. Hesitation was death. The 
only hope was in advancing, and the long and 
straggling line floundered on in the snow, like 
a huge anaconda winding itself over the moun- 
tain. Once, as an avalanche cut through the 
ranks, bearing them away to the abyss, a 
young man was seen to wave an adieu to his 
young comrade left behind, as he disappeared 
over the crag. The surviving companion 
stept into the path where it had swept, and be- 
fore he had crossed it, another came thunder- 
ing down, and bore him away to join his com- 
rade in the gulf where his crushed form still 
lay throbbing. The extreme density of the 
atmosphere, filled as it was with snow, gave 
ten-fold horror to these mysterious messengers 
of death, as they came down the mountain de- 
clivities. A low rumbling would be heard 
amid the pauses of the storm, and as the next 
shriek of the blast swept by, a rushing, as if 
a counter-blast smote the ear, and before the 
thought had time to change, a rolling, leaping, 
broken mass of snow burst through the thick 
atmosphere, and the next moment, crushed, 
with the sound of thunder, far, far below, 
bearing along a part of the column to its deep, 
dark resting-place. 

On the evening of the 6th December, the 
greater part of the army had passed the moun- 
tain, and the van had pushed even to Lake 
Como. From the 26th of November to the 6th 
of December, or nearly two weeks, had Mac- 
donald been engaged in this perilous pass. A 
less energetic, indomitable man would have 
failed, and he himself had escaped utter de- 
struction, almost by a miracle. As it was, he 
left between one and two hundred men in the 
abysses of the Splugen, who had slipped from 
the precipices or been carried away by ava- 
lanches, during the toilsome march. More 
than a hundred horses and mules had also 
been hurled into those untrodden abysses, to 
furnish food for the eagle, and raven, and 
beasts of prey. 

This passage of the Splugen, by an army of 
fifteen thousand men, in the dead of winter, 
and amid hurricanes of snow and falling ava- 
lanches, stands unrivalled in the history of the 
world, unless the passage of the Glarus by 
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Suwarrow be its counterpart. It is true, Bo- 
naparte spoke disparagingly of it, because he 
wished his passage over the St. Bernard in 
summer time, to stand alone beside Hannibal’s 
famous march over the same mountain. W ith 
all his greatness, Bonaparte had some misera- 
bly mean traits of character, to say nothing 
of his wickedness. He could not bear to have 
one of his generals perform a greater feat than 
himself, and so he deliberately lied about this 
achievement of Macdonald’s. In his de- 
spatches to the French government, he made it 
out a small affair, while he had the impudence 
to declare that this “march of Macdonald 
produced no good effect.” Now one of three 
things is true: Bonaparte either was ignorant 
of his true situation, and commanded the pas- 
sage of the Splugen to be made under a false 
alarm ; or else it was a mere whim, in which 
his recklessness of the lives and comfort of 
his countrymen is deserving of greater con- 
demnation than his ignorance; or else he has 
uttered a falsehood as gross as it is mean. 
The scourge of the world can take either horn 
of the dilemma he likes. The truth is, Bona- 
parte thought posterity could be cheated as 
easily as his cotemporaries. In the dazzling 
noon-day of his fame, he could make a flatter- 
ing press say what he liked, and the world 
would believe it; but the tumult and false 
splendor of his life have passed away, and men 
begin to scrutinize this demi-god a little more 
closely ; and we find that his word cannot be 
relied on in the least, when speaking of the 
character and deeds of others. He is willing 
to have no planet cross his orbit, and will al- 
low no glory except as it is reflected from him. 
But notwithstanding his efforts to detract from 
the merit of this.act of Macdonald, posterity 
will put it in its true light, and every intelli- 
gent reader of the accounts of the two pas- 
sages of the St. Bernard and the Splugen, will 
perceive at a glance that Bonaparte’s achieve- 
ment is mere child’s play beside Macdonald’s. 

But there is another aspect in which this is 
to be viewed. Somebody is responsible for 
those one or two hundred men whose bones 
are bleaching amid the Alpine solitudes. It 
may seem a small number to perish when com- 
pared to the army of which they composed a 
part. One or two hundred men killed by a 
steamboat accident, or through the careless- 
ness of a single man, calls for public investi- 
gation and public sympathy ; but for the thou- 
sands mown down in battle, or destroyed * 
the toilsome march, no one is held respe 
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We refer to these hundred sleeping in the 
abysses of the Alps, because they are a defi- 
nite object, and fell not in battle, where the 
choice is to kill or be killed. No one thinks 
of them in their fearful resting-places, save 
the families and friends they left behind; and 
Bonaparte, when he beholds the clouds of 
witnesses rising from every battle-field of Eu- 
rope to overwhelm him with their testimony, 
may forget these few hundred around the 
Alps, and yet the very motive which induced 
him to order the dangerous march that caused 
their ruin, may be one of the heaviest charges 
against him. It is difficult for us to discrimi- 
nate rightly where the glory and the criminal- 
ity of the action are constantly offsetting each 
other in our estimation. The passage of the 
Splugen was certainly a great achievement, 
and will for ever stand as a monument of man’s 
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courage and hardihood. In a good cause, and 
for a good motive, such a feat would be wor- 
thy the highest praise that could be lavished 
upon it; and even in a bad cause, it shows 
what invincible resolution and a determined 
heart can accomplish in the world. The will 
and the spirit of man are stronger than nature 
herself, and will often force circumstances to 
their aid, which less energetic men would have 
found insurmountable cbstacles. Such won- 
derful achievements have always one good 
moral to them. They teach how much can 
be done by firm purpose, unshrinking endur- 
ance, and steady, determined action With 
all men’s groanings and complaints of the 
hardness of fortune, they will see, if they in- 
vestigate closely, that nine-tenths of their mis- 
fortunes arise from want of firm, manly reso- 
lution, and cheerful endurance. 


THE MOTHERS OF MARTYBS! 


At one of the missionary meetings held in this 
city in the month of May last, the Rev. John 
Todd, of Massachusetts, said that in the part 
of the country from which he came there lived 
the mother of a missionary who went to the 
eastern pagans, and was murdered by those to 
whom he carried the Gospel of peace. He 
said she loved the missionary work, and all 
the more that she had given to it a son who 
had shed his blood in the holy cause. A 
thrill passed through the hearts of the assem- 
bly at this allusion to the martyrdom of Mun- 
son and Lyman, whose melancholy fate is still 
fresh in the memory of all. 

In the course of the same meeting, the Rev. 
Mr. Wilkes, of Montreal, said that in his con- 
gregation there lives the mother of the other 
martyr, and she loves the missionary cause 
above all others, and if she had a thousand 
sons would cheerfully give them all to the 
same blessed work. Her zeal was ardent, and 
she was now ready to make any sacrifice to 
give the Gospel of Jesus to the men who mur- 
dered her son. 

The first was Mrs. Munson; the second 
was Mrs. Lyman. Here were unexpectedly 
brought to the ear and to the soul of the au- 
dience two mothers, who had consecrated to 
the cause of Christ their sons, who had their 
hearts torn with the most harrowing anguish 





when the news had come that those so dear 
to them had met so horrid a death, yet loving 
the cause to which their sons had fallen vic- 
tims, praying for its success, and longing to 
give still other sons to live or fall on the same 
bloody field. 

I confess there is something in these facts 
that touches and moves me. tis not natura/. 
It is not like human nature, certainly. Yet it 
is like God. It is the spirit of Jesus and his 
cause, and they who have been baptized with 
his baptism know what sympathy with that 
spirit is. If there may be increase of love in 
that heart that is itself an ocean of infinite 
love, fathomless and shoreless; if there may 
be a time when the Father God loves with 
deeper and mightier emotions the creatures of 
his hand, I doubt not he loves them thus 
since His Son Jesus died by their hands! I 
would speak gently and with awe when such 
a thought trembles on my pen ; but I am car- 
ried away to it by the conception of the nature 
of those feelings with which God must regard 
those for whom ‘his son laid down his life. 
He certainly does not love them less! May 
it not be that he loves them more ? 

When the Son of God hung on the cross, 
he cried, Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do! His prayer was heard. His 
spirit is the spirit heaving in the bosoms of 
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those holy women who pray for the murder- 
ers of their sons. “ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they have done.” And 
when the heart dwells on those whose igno- 
rance and sin have driven them on to such a 
deed, if the heart has any of the tenderness of 
Christ’s compassion for sinners in it, it begins 
to love those who are thus cruel and wicked, 
and longs to do them good. Enmity is slain 
when grace thus reigns in the soul, and the 
arms even of maternal kindness are stretched 
to rescue from the thraldom of darkness and 
death the poor pagan, though an enemy. How 
beautiful this spirit! And how sweet it would 
be in the family, in the community, if when- 
ever we felt the injuries and insults of others, 
we would love them more, and strive to do 
them good. The flowers of Eden would 
bloom at every door-stone, and earth become 
the garden of the Lord. Peace and joy would 
reign where now the sound of discord grates 
upon the ear; and nations, learning war no 
more, would be one family, striving for each 
other’s bliss, as the noblest prize for which 
they might contend. 

But the beauty of the reference to the mo- 
thers of these martyrs is still farther de- 
veloped by reference to the fact that we al- 
ways love the cause for which we have made 
a sacrifice. Wehaveastake init. Our heart 
is there, because our treasure is there. So it 
was in the days when the faggot and flame 
were the portion of those who embraced the 
truth as it isin Jesus. The wife and children 
of John Rogers loved Christ and his cause 
more than ever when the flames curled around 
his manly form ; and when the wife of John 
Brown of Priest Hill held in her lap the shat- 
tered head of her slaughtered husband, and 
the haughty persecutor asked her, “ What 
think you of him now?” she bravely an- 
swered, “I aye thought much of him, and 
now much more than ever.” True fire that. 
The fire of love, woman’s love, and long may 
it burn in the hearts of those whose husbands 
and sons have been given to the service of 
Jesus Christ ! 

And I doubt not there is joy in the thought 
of being the mother of a martyr! Of being 

’ chosen of God to train up and consecrate for 
the service of the Saviour, one who shall have 
the honor of sealing his testimony with his 
own blood. I have conversed with many mo- 
thers who had given their sons and daughters 
to the work of missions, and they had died 
in the field; died early ; died in circumstances 
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of peculiar hardship and trial, but the mother’s 
heart was truer to Christ, than to the instinet 
that prompts to rebellion when a loved one is 
torn away and crushed, A few days ago, I 
was speaking with one whose daughter, in 
the bloom of beauty and health, was suddenly 
eut down and laid in the stranger’s cemetery 
at Singapore ; and her eye lighted with more 
than earthly fire as she spoke of her lamb 
whom she had taken from her bosom and laid 
on the altar of foreign missions! There was 
no regret for the sacrifice! No wish to call 
her back and pet her again, as in the days of 
childhood, when, in her pride and joy, that 
daughter nestled in her arms: and I longed to 
have that same love for the same cause, that 
she had who had done so much for it. Yet I 
shall not, till I suffer for it. 

There was the same feeling stirred, when 
mothers gave their sons to their country in the 
days of our early struggle. It was the spirit 
of Roman mothers in the days of Roman glory 
It is the spirit that burns in every true heart 
when called to bleed for a cause that is dear 
We love it more the more we bleed for it 
The strength of principle that first moved us 
to embark in it, is only roused and nourished 
by every blow we get, until we die for it. 
Dying for the truth, or the prospect of dying 
for the truth, has no terrors for one who loves 
the truth. The energy of the martyr spirit 
has been a mystery to half-hearted men al- 
ways: they would shrink from the scaffold or 
the stake, and how can others bleed when a 
word would set them free! It is the bless- 
edness of truth that it has in itself a reward 
for its martyrs. It makes them triumph now 
as hereafter. And who does not know that 
the martyr missionary, falling under the spears 
of pursuing savages, never suffered as his mo- 
ther suffered when she gave him to the work 
and heard of his horrid fall. Then the foun- 
tains of amother’s heart were stirred ; and I have 
wept in reading the narrative by him who went 
to one of the mothers of the martyrs named 
above, to tell her the fate of her beloved son 
But the spirit of the martyr sustained her then 
She had given him up, and though her flesh 
and her heart failed when the tidings swept 
through her soul, she was held up by the 
thought that he had died in a noble cause, and 
had gone to his reward. 

I wish there were more such mothers, and 
ten thousand more such sons. We want mar 
tyrsnow. The times call for them. The world 
is waking. The nations are opening. The 
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signs of appearing in his glory to make the 
conquest of the earth for his Son. We need 
men, martyr men, for this day, and this work. 
Where are they ? 
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chains of centuries, rusted in the mire of ages, 
are breaking, as the bound people feel the re- 
turns of the resurrection life, and rise to be 
free. The darkness of heathenism yields to 
the advancing spirit of the age, and God gives 
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READY TO DIE. 


BY JULIAN CRAMER. 





My dream of life is over. Now for me 
There but remains the mystery of Death— 
Death and the wonders of futurity. 
I murmur not that each succeeding breath 
But bears me onward to that distant shore, 
W here number vanishes, and time is marked no more 


Already have I lived toolong. I leave 
No record of a bright career behind. 
So that a voice should e’er be heard to grieve 
Or mourn my absence, I can be resigned, 
And clasp with confidence Death’s icy hand, 
That seeks to lead me to that undistinguished land 


ew 


Arrow 


Yet is it hard to die! Life never seemed 

So full of beauty as ai this dread hour. 
Never so sweetly on existence gleamed 

The full effulgence of love’s mighty power. 
How can I give up all? Leave me, O Death! 


1 part not willingly with e’en a single breath. 


*Tis past—and Iam ready. Never more 
Shall this heart know a lingering wish for life - 
Bear me, dark conqueror! to that happy shore, 
Where I may all forget earth’s constant strife 
Wife, kindred, friends, a long, a last farewell 
Is warmly uttered from my heart’s most secret cell 
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THE SUMMER TIME, 


MUSIC BY P. A. ANDREU. 
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sing - ing, Wild flowers are 
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THE SUMMER-TIME.. 





Glad birds are 


I oft forget sorrow there. 
Each bad and flower 


No other season seems so fair ; 
And while 'mid summer’s charms I 


gale. 
o - dorson the gale, 
2. The early summer-time I love ; 
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THE PARLOR TABLE. 


As thickly as the blossoms of spring, have the 
new books been falling on our table for some weeks 
past, and many of them are quite as beautiful. 
Our own “Parson, Boo,” the last year’s 
volume, bound in elegant style, has been re- 
ceived with a degree of favor which we had no 
right to expect, and we need to commend it no 
farther than to ask the attention of our friends 
to its external embellishments and its internal 
excellence. It will then speak for itself. 


Curist on THE Cross.—An exposition 
the twenty-second Psalm. By the Rev. Joka 
Stevenson. New York: Robert Carter, 1845. 

This is the first American, from the tenth Lon- 
don edition of a deeply spiritual and evangelical 
volume, which the devdut reader will peruse 
with great delight. There is an eloquence and 
power in the writer that impress the reader, 
while the majesty of the subject fixes the atten- 
tion, and awakens tne sympathies of the heart. 


Tae Liprary or Cuorce Reapine, pub- 
lished by Wiley & Putnam, has given us several 
very readable volumes, brought out on very 
handsome paper and in beautiful type. “ Eothen,” 
is the bad name ofa popular book, being “ traces 
of travel brought home from the East,” the ad- 
ventures of a man of taste and genius in the Holy 
Land. The foreign reviews have extolled the 
work in high sounding terms, and if the limits of 
our single page would permit, we would make 
an extract from its brilliant pages. Yet there are 
loose views now and then appearing, that make 
us wish the writer were a better man. Number 
IV. of the’ Library of Choice Reading, is Leigh 
Hunt's Essay on the Imagination and Fancy, 
with illustrations from the poets of England. 
The criticisms are such as no one but Leigh 
Hunt would make, and some of them such as no- 
body else would agree to; but the selections are 
fine, very fine, and we have only to wish that the 
critic had given so much space to them as to 
leave no room for hisown observations. 


Tse Lire or Weszeyr, by Dr. Whitehead, 
has been published in Philadelphia, a large octa- 
vo volume, which will be a work of great value 
to the followers of that remarkable man. Few 
men of modern time have left behind them a 
more lasting and wide-spreed influence than the 
Wesleys. Nota nook or corner of our land, or 
of scarcely any land, but has been reached by the 
untiring disciples of John Wesley. 
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A Wortp witnovr Sovus, is the singular 
title to a capital book published by Carter, in 
which the ingenious writer shows, by taking 
the reader to the haunts of men, how many of 
them act as if in truth they had no souls, and 
there were no hereafter for which they should 
give themselves any concern. But why go to 
the theatre or the gambling-house to see men 
without souls! We have them all around us 
daily; living as if they were to live here always, 
and seeking to drown all thoughts of the future 
in the intoxicating cares or pleasures of the pre- 
sent moment. 

Tue Gotpmaker’s VitLaGe is a beautiful 
story from the German, to illustrate the advan- 
tages of industry and sobriety, and the miseries 
of intemperance and idleness. A little village 
reduced to the lowest stage of want and wretch- 
edness by dram-drinking, is restored to prosperity 
and happiness by abandoning the tippling-shops. 

A beautiful edition of Masstnton’s Szexmons 
has been published by Carter, and will be read 
with admiration by thousands who have often 
heard of this eloquent French divine. With all 
the brilliancy of a most vivid imagination, there | 
is in his discourses an unction and pathos that . 
must move and melt the heart. 


Tue Martyr Lams is one of the fervid pro- 
ductions of Krumacher, and the rapidity with 
which the little volume has passed through five 
editions in this country, shows that the learnirg 
and piety of the German preacher are admired 
here as well as where his glowing sermons are 
read in his own tongue. 


Tue Diary or Lapy Wittovensy is a 
fine imitation of the style of a hundred years 
ago, and for a time it was understood to be a ve- 
Titable journal of those days. It puzzled the an- 
tiquariars not a little, but is now avowed to be a 
work of fiction, and as such is admired as a beav- 
tiful portrait of domestic life and manners. 

Tue Wortp 1n a Pocxet-Book, is a vo- 
lume from the Appletons’ press that has a little 
of everything in it, in the way of statistical inform- 
ation, being a miniature system of history, geo- 
graphy, &e.; just the book to be'on the table for 
every-day use, having the very fact to which we 
often wish to refer when we do not know where 
to find it. 
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